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ABSTRACT 

Assessing the potential impact of telecommunications 
technology upon rural economic development^ this study for the 
Economic Development Administration (EDA) employs, data assembled and' 
analyzed from the following: "informed experts;" research information 
and demonstration projects; and federal legislation, research, and 
agency interests. The intent was to provide information helpful for 
deterBining nation-al policy about telecommunications research' and 
development as related to rural areas; up to now, most attention has 
been on urban areas. The report covers demonstration projects in 
community, rural business, and economic development; education; 
^health; information dissemination; and ^ 

entertainment/recreational/cultural programming. The ''study shows: 
social and entertainment services have not been stfbjects of major 
demonstration programs, cost benefits are largely unexplored due to 
lack of measurement indicators incorporating quality of life factors, 
majofr projects should be regional in scale, importance of software 
programaing is often neglected, effective telecommunications \' 
technologies can increase government efficiency, rural residents 
generally accept new technologies, a paucity of ccnctete findings 
exists, telecommunications programs can be comprehe'^nsive and 
pervasive^Eecommendations involve legislation, regulation, 
public/private sector involvement, EDA's role. (RS) 
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1.0 OVERVIEW ^ ^ 

At the national level, the Federal government J.s increasingly 

focusing on service delivery as one of the most promising applications pf 

* 

tslecgmmunications technology. Arione; tKe aoolicatio^s alreadv ident^ified 
are the delivery, of 'educational services, telemedicine and health care 
applications, localizea social service information dissemniafcion, and 
direct interaction between municipal government and citizens. Federal 
de(>artments and agencies, such as Health, EducatiQn and Welfare, .the 
National Science Foundation, Housing an^ Urban Development, CoramercB, and 
the White House Offlce»of Telecommunications 'Policy are presently devel- 
oping policy on what role shojold/be played in studying and demonstrating 
the potential services new coramonications technology can offer. In addi- 
tion there has been a concentration- on analyzing technical systems capa- 
bilities, and examining legislative and regulatory. issues that affect the 
development of jcable servioe in local 'conmunitie^. Up to now, however, 
most of this attention has been directed toward urban areas. It was 
rural Aitierica that gave T)irth to the cable television industry, yet, 
demonstration^ have all but fargoW:en thaj rural areas have an ^ven 
greater need for the services cable can provide. 

Prima^rily our goal -in this review is to identify various ^^pinions 
demonstrations, programs and proposed pilot -projects which indicate that 
telecommunicat ioris technola^y carl create significant ilnpacts upon i^ural 
living conditions. Hopefully, the review will offer some insights into: 

L - ' I' 

(1) the type o^ potential impacts that telecommunications technology is 
expected to create in rufal areas; (2) the range of present institutional 
and federal interest and Involvement in this area; (3) the major needs 



of rural areas; (4) significant pieces of proposed legislation and offi- 
cial federal agency mandates which can influence the implementation of 
telecommunications in rural areas; (5) the thinking of "informed experts" 



ications' potential ^impact up^ rural 



pa the issue o& telecommunications' potential ^impact upcfn rural defvelop- 
ment; and (6) tangible recommendations that can possibly acfcelerate the 
integration of telecommunications technology into major rural economic 
development 'schemes. * " . . - . 

This report contains five distinct section"s.^ Section 2.0 is . 
the methodology used for obtaining t'he necessary information for this 
preliminary review. Section 3.0 of the report outlines and categorizes 
the types of responses received . from a question-discussioq framework 
used to elicit statements and opinions on the present staterof-the-ar t 
^f telecommunications and* rural development from a number of "informed 
expats" ^ Section 4^0 describes pertinent telecomipuni cations demonstra- 
tions conducted since 1973 which have some > relevance to the' issues of 
rural development vis-a-vis telecomizunications technology. Section 5.0 

* • 

discusses the major policy issues to considered in cpntempla^ting the 
role of telecommunications technology as part of any ma^^or rural ecq- 
nomic development scheme. Emphasis in this sectioji i^ pl^aced on a* 
legislative review of proposed bills that may in£luence| rural telecommu- 
nications development, identification of federal agfency int^ndates 
supportive of rural cable development, and a bro-ad ^consideration of an 
economic paradigm involving rural economic growth annd export base 
model applied to the integration of telecommunications te^chnolo^^ into 
the rural sector. Section 6.0 reflects a number of findings and'conclu- 
sions that were derived from this reporf^. Section 7.0 recommends action 
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steps that need to be takex^ regarding Legislation, Regulation., Public/Trivate 
sectors, *aitd defines EDA's roleyln stimulating and accelerating th*e ultimate 
ascertainment of the- potential impact of telecommunications technology on 
rural economic development. 




2.0 METHODOLOGY * ' 

This r.eA)iew was conducced in four .phases. Following is a descrip- 

't±on Qf the jmethods u;sed in completing the four p^ses.' ' • ^ 
\ 2,1 Bibliography . ' 

A preliminary search of the literature, pertaining to the relation- 

ship between telecommunications technology and socio-economic development 

N.I • ' 

of r«jal areas was performed. ' The search strategy encompassed a thorough 

inves^tigation of the standard bibliographical review tools in the' social 

and applied sciences and included: ' o 

o Review of specialized collections ot area technical 
information centers and resource libraries; 

o Computer search of Ohio State University's Mechanized 
Information Center data base; 

o Review of National Technical Information Service 
abstract files; 

' o Complete search of Cableconnunications Resource Center 
^ dat^ base; 

The bibliographical in|^ormation was used as a primary data base 

^for the entire review. Major soxii^es of information came from: . ^ 

-I ^ 

o Applied Scienqe and Technology Index 
o biological and Agricultural Index 

o Business 'Periodicals Index ✓ . * . • 

o Cumulative Book Index ^ 
,0 ERIC Educational Document Index 

p Library and information Services Today (LIST) ' . v - 

o - Public 'Affairs Information Service Bulletin , 
/ o Readers Guide to Periodical Literature 

o 'Selected Rand Abstracts (Cuziulative Edition) 

The following soecialized area tiata bases \were searched: 

o Urban 'Institute, Library * * 

o 'Cable Jelevision Information Center, Library 

" o National Science Foundation, Library x 

o Goi&nunity Service "Administration,. Library 

o Offipe of Telecommunications Policy (l^ite House), Library 

^ o National Institute of Education (ERIC Clearinghouse files) 
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^ PREPUCE ^ m 

For the past two months, the Booker T. Washintgon Foundation/ 
Cablecoimnunications Resource Center (BTJ/CRC) has been engaged in a 



prelin^inary review of -the present state-rof-tha-art of rural telecommuni- 
cations developmehP, as well as assessing the impact telecommunSfcatd^ons 
technology will or can have on rural developizent . The re\^^ieW was per- 
formed through a contraTctual agreement with the Office of Economic 
Research, Economic Developmentsj^dministration (EDA). 

The intent of this *a:eport is to provide EDA with 'worlTing informal 
tion that should be helpful in determining ^n^tional policy regarding the; 
future course of telecomniunications 'research and development as related 
to rural economic development. The reader should be ^ware of several 
important factors that provide the context for this study. First, * 
personal consultation with "informed experts" in the field of 'rural tele- 
communications development formed an inoortant source of information. *Out 

(/ 

of a core group of 31 individuals sent questionaires ,* 18 responded. (A 

list of individuals ^s found in Appendix B) . Second, various Federal 

(Office o|f Telecommunications Policy, Federal Communications Commission, 

etc.) and state regulatory bodies, have encouraged numerous observers 

♦ 

(i.e. academic institutions, research corporations, public foundations, 
citizens groups, etc.) to study and research various aspects of telecom- 
munications utilization, and this has resulted in a signif;Lcant body of 
documents and reports. However, the two-^nths time frame in which this 
study^ was conduct not al|ow for an exhaustive examination of such 

documents, feather, this ^report attempts -to determine what is particularly 
"pertinent to future EDA involvement and has tried to be as concise as 



/ • 

ituon, s 



possible in its descriptive and bibliographical information, so that EDA 
can quickly grasp % sense of the state-of-the-art .of telecommunications 
and rural development. . ^ f . • 

The BTW/CRC staff directly involved in the preparation of'this - 
report incite: Samuel Carradine,' Marion Hayes-HiQ^l, William Folic, 



James Wel^urne, Liesel Flashenberg, Eric Stark, Carolyn Vance, 
Madeleine Simmonds, Barbara Hines, and Carolyn' Hayrieg, 



• » 
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The following suB^ject terms were used for searching through, * 



the literature: 



►rjni 



o ^"CommunicatfSns^** ; J^^Commuitity Development**; **€conomic 

development"; "Rural deyelopnent" ; "Technological 
* " innovations"; "Technology"; "Telecommunications"; 
"Television and, rad^o". . " . 



:e persor 



Additionally^ resource persojis in various organizations were 
contacted to determine ' tii^* ayailabiiity of other reports and research 
.studies either in progress or ^i?iot readily identifiable through the printed 
literature^ sources. * Stich individuals include staff members at: 

b George Washington University 's-^Program' of 

Technology Assessment* 
^ o^ National Rural Eelectrical Cooperative Association^- 
o U.S.- Congressional Office of Technology Assessmeutr 
o National Sharecroppers Fund/Rural^ Advancement Fund\ 
o Rural Development Service of the U.S. Department \ ^ 

of Agriculture • ' 

The resource bibliography on "telecommunications and rural deve- 
r 

loj)ment" is divided into fi^e sections (books ; ^articles ; reports and 
studies; government docuxgnts; and rural teLecommunications support 
centers). (See .Appendix A). With the exception of the "'Articles" ^ 
section, the bibliography ha,s been arranged alphabetically by title 
•followed by journal source, and'the "support centers" *are listed alpha- 
betically by name of center.. * . ' * - 

2*2' Contact with Informed Experts 

^ ' . % - ^ * ■ 

This pnase of the review began by defining the term "informed 

experts'*". For the purpose of this report,, they are recbgnized persons 

who are directly involved in the development of telecommunications 

technology ^d/or rural development. Tne criteria for selection of these 

Individuals included their ability to identify, describe and analyze 

studies, experiments, and demonstrations relating to the economic impact 



of -telecommunieations 'technology on rural development. (See Appendix B 

for. list of Telecommutiications Resource Persons). . - . 

I ' • ' v.- • ' ^ ; 

^ A question forn^t was mailed to thirty-on^e (31) exper-^s on ^ ^* ^ 
/july 10th. TWe ten :juestionS included in the 'format weife intended to 
Solicit open-ended information" per tinent to BTW/CRC in filling the 
''Knowledge gap'^ in our bibliographical search. ' (See Appehdix C) . Answers 

to the questions provided a broa3er base ta ^formulate the critica]/^ 
analysis which was applied to the^findings of the review. ^ ^. ' , 

All persons were contacted by telephone, and several submitted 
written* responses . Other responses we're recorded through taped interviews 
many representing the thinking of other close collegues in the telecomr 
municatiotis fi^ld. ^ 



2.3 Review of Rural Telecommunications Demonstrations 



We' limited the examination of telecommunications, research and 

demonstration *from 1973 to .present. The demonstrations were selected in 

terms of the" following: ' \ 

o applications of teleconmunications technology to rural, 
remote and depressed areas: (particularly in terms of 
economic development); 

o telecommunications/transportation substitutability ; . 

o cost-effectiveness of telecommunications demonstrations 
in urj^n. areas to rural areas; 

o Utilization of interfacing! telecommunications technologies-. 
^ *• * • . ' 

The resulting data and demonstrations .analyzed have been assembled 

and categorized under the following headings:*' Health; Education; Commu - 

nity; ^ural Business and Economic Development; Information Dissemination; 

and Entertainment /Recreation/Culture Demonscrations. 




2.4 * Identification of. Policy Issueg 

t ' - 

^ In^ ijifentif ying natibnal issues related to rural\^lecommunic^tioas 

development a review of the overall information »basg ^as conducted ^y. 

principal staff investigators. Th$ 'pu'^Ppse of -this activity was to detet-- 

^ mine current^ policy development . and emerging tr'e^ds . 

The federal ^nd legis-lative analysis phase of this report examined 

proposed legislation • that has potential to^^uppbrt telecommunications and/ 

or cable system development. In add'?'tion', it reviews federal research *and 

development activities and federal mandates that are supportive of r^iral 

telecoimnunicatiqns development. , > ' / 

t In the area of economic analysis, a/rtiral growth, model was gene-- 

^rated' to fprmulatTe the basis for (1) conduTfeting an analysis exist4.ng 

\ economic theory; (2) establishing the need to develop new measurement 

instruments; and (3) cjescri^ing an economic growth sequence v that would 

*y impact on rural communitie^s » if communications development were applied 

a3 a method 'far altering primar^'-feconomic ^indicators in* thej rrtral 
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3.0 INTERVIEWS WITH INFOILMED EXPERTS 

The" following discussion summaries represent a synthesis of 

'^ • - • 

opinion gathered from recognized persons in the fields of research, en-- 
gineering, economics,^ psycholo|y, business d^veloppient , soclologf^ * and 
infprmation sciences who have been involved in the development of tele-' 
communications technology and/or rural development for many years. A tan 
question interview format was mailed to thirty-one "experts'* and responses 
were synthesized from teT.ephone taped interviews, written returned que^- 
tionaires, ^'and extractions from previousl/ prepared reports cited by the 

' respondents. - * 

The questions were designed to be broad and open-ended to enable 

^ the respondents to stress their own major area of activity, and to sti- 
mulate the discussion of problems, criticisms,- and potential opportunities 
fpr advancing the quality of future telecommunications research and rural 
development strategies. The complete I'esponses are too extensive to 
report fully here.. However, the questions asked and the data^from the 
responses are' summarized below. 

3.r Which cabl^^j>nd other telecommunications applicjttions for 

service delivery seem most appropriate for rural areas? Is 
there existing experimentation in the field? 

The experts approached t'hese questions from the .prespectiVe of 

#* • 

either software or hardware, with jnost referring to specific social 
services that appeared mo^t applicable to rural areas. An intermodel mix 
sjiowed a coijibination of service applications that could be used with cable 
mic?o-wave relay, e:9isting broadcasting service, translator §^tems or 
' power boosted antennas, mini-power transmitters using a network of 
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viHeo ^Qssettes, narrow ban^ radio, telephone combinations, and satellite 
in combination with coramuniL/ center receiving stations or cable and/or . 
lox^ power transmitte-rs * Various types of t^yy/\^oc were diocuccoH as 
technically feasible for reaching rur§l residents. The existing experi- 
ment^ using telecommunications applications most prominently mentioned 
were those in the health and education^ fields* (See Section 5.0) Th^se • 

respondents who were directly involved ^in experimental telecommunications 

» 

projects, discussed their experience as being initial endeavours, with 
potentials yet to be realized and cost/benefits yet to be determined, 
"We just^ made a needs ass.essment of social services in 60 agencies within 
a community, asking what kind of applications or functions ^hat could be 
provided by telecommunications technology would help them most," said 
one of the respondents. -"We came up with 2-way video from 5 out of 6 
agencies. . .only a few were data returned that would be based on narrow^ 
band communications. Yet two-way broad band telecommunications systems 
are enormously expensive." 

' Respondents particularly cited the cTelivery of health services 
and cultural /entertainment services to rural areas as an extremely 
viable use of telecommunications ^technology. One expert replied: 
"Health is the most crucial. I think the reason is that there is so 
much public money that's pouring int(> health service delivery and there 
is now a s.ense of compreh^^ensive responsibility.. . .everybody ought to 
receive adequate health care. With that consciousness there is a ne- 
cessity for iTDgical pursuit of efficient delivery methods. In the past 
nobody gave a damn about people who didn't seek, health care for' themselves 
and those who couldn't afford it. Now it is becoming right f or ;^every- 
body and a governmental responsibility. Under these circumstances 



there must be experimentation with' finding ways to deliver quality 
service economically . " « 

3*2 ^Jhich rural development schemes appear to lend themselves 

most Vlably to telecommunications? * ' • 

This question elicited a general*' consensus that telecommunications 
IS desirable and neqessary to comprehensive rural development, both 
economically and socially. However, the question in the minds of most 
of the respondents was: "\^o will finance the adaptibility of ccymnunity 
development schemes to telecommunications experimentation? ". Many respon- 
dents suggested regional or state commissions be established primarily 
to study the link between rural development and demonstrations of new 
telecommunications technology. "Regional commissions can get the money., 
they really can. When you think of the Appalachian, Couimission, the*^ , 
Commissioners are the Governors of 13 of the most important states in 
the U.S. These people have* the cloot-'and if. they b^i^e their plea on 
economic necessity plus certain high social priorities, I think they can 
get it. So I want to suggest that this is basically a big game and it 
should be played by big players. . .aad regional commissions offer a 

marvelous channel. Where they don't exist. .. there are various rea^sons... 

s 

for example', most^ of the things we're concerned about 4ot^'t respect 
state boundaries. For example, New England has a regional commission, 
Appalachia has a regional commission ... I 'm not informed of the situation 
in the West, but if they don't exist, they ought to exist^ I would push 
in that direction. .. for the creation of these. kinds of structures. . .just' 
in the power game because they can play the game of power.*" Also on 
the question of organizational schemes for rural telecommunications de- 
velopment, the respondents discussed a variety of options. They included 
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-new towns, cooperatives, local development activities and telecommuni- 
cations 'expei^imentation . The respondents particularly stressed the 
planned ^ural communities" or "new towjus" concept rather, than applica- 
tions to exis.ting rural communities as lending themselves most.vi^bly 
to teleporamunications. However, the importance of telecommunications to 
positive rural development was ackrtowledged by -virtually .every respondent. 
Most of the interests reflected the background of the respondents which 
in most instances focused on health and' educational services, with some 
emphasis on business and economy. ^ - 

3. 3 Are there regional or geosraohic^l distinctions which might * 
influence the use of telecommunications in rural development? 
Respondents to this question did not differ widely in their 
opinion. Several stated that differences in geographic .terrain would vary 
the economic considerations, however, there is little that can be pin- 
pointed to make a case for majpr regional differences: The education 
, and ciirtural sophistication , of the rural residents could influence the 
rate at which they accept and adopt the new technblogy (e.g. a rural"^ 
Co;inecticut resident might be more likely to participate in a telecommuni- 
cations experiment .than a rural Slississip'pi resident)," Another respon- 
dent particularly addressed the question in terms of satellite technology. 
He ^tated: "In satellites the regional and geographical distinctions 
disappear from an orbit of 22,000 miles over the earth. Political 
boundaries become invisible. With satellite communications, audiences' 
can be aggregated from wide geographic distances. -For example; using 
urban areas as a point of. reference, big city schools,* in places like 
Detroit, Washington and- New York, have many common problems for which 
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»t)iey-are seeking solutions. Their nearest geographic neighbors however, 
.^re' Veri-to-do suburban 4istricts such a^ Montgomery County, Md., 
Gfea'tneckV L.I., and Grosse Pbinte, Michigan. By the same token, those 
scltc^ols ^ith *high academic orientation have commonalities of interests 
but are widely scattered from each other. The same would hold true for- 
agricultural or medical problems in various rurkl areas. The satellite 
is, a way to -hook all of these common interest groups together on a 
cost-ref f ective basis, in spite of geographic distances from one another/' 

Some eK£>ressed an'opinion which indicated another trend of 
thought focusing on- the differences between geographic distances rather 
than demographics and population density in regard to telecommunica:tions 
development. These respondents brought out the economic reality of 
higher density, population areas as better able to support telecommunications 
systems, particularly coaxial^cabl^ systems. 

3.4 What method of capital and other resource infusion would most 

■ r ^ 

facilitate development of rural telecommunicatibns as an 

• s * ' 

' economic impetus? ^ ^ 

All experts who responded to this question agreed that th^ key 

f 

to the ability to delivei;- improved telecommunications services to rural ' 
afeas is financing and that some method ^f government participation is 
necessary,* whether through subcontracts, suSidy, or public/private com- 
bination. Some of , the methods discussed were: "Open market competition 
by private enterprise with a specially created ^government funding and 
planning agency (similar in some respects to the Tennessee Valley 
Authority) to contract work on the project out to various private sub- 
contractors." There is a Rural Electrification ^Association that has ample 
authority right now to make loans at low interest rates to the cooperatives 



that are engaged in delivering public service to *tural ^reas.. However, 

" ^' ^ 

many Stable systems still administratiPO^ly find' it.difficult to borrow 
REA money folf community antenna television systems. "Concexvabiy yop 
could desigrt yourVystera so ^that those signals' that *don' t go over the ^ 
air but deliver services to schools via closed citcuit coul<^ be paid f or ^ 
by an REA loan." **The Tennessee Valley Autho^ty t^pe of regional con- 
sortium that would pool the local coinmunity support of its own tele-- 

1 ^ ^ ' . / § 

communications development seems feasible to attract investment/' " A 
Public Service Satellite Consortium is now being put together" which 
•represents the interests of many broadly based public groups who want to 
provide very low cost, efficient communications ser»7ic6s to people who 
can't affort the existing coramerciar domestic satellite * systems, l^ut are 
interes^t^d in non-switch telecommunications service development." "I 
think the key is comprehensive economic development schemes. One venture 
being studied ,is tourism in Appalachia and it's clear, that strengthening 
this industry could help to strengthen rural economy of Appalachia. Video 
can be used to record the ^xisting culture of the region and disseminate 
cultural understanding and, travel interest to people In other parts of 
the country," "We, (a federal agency)are looking for ways tq help the 
states think in terms of social " services being delivered a new way - in 
video - but still spending the Sam^ser»/ice dollars. We are assisting 
in determining the cdst-^ef f ectiveness and identifying hardware and soft- 
ware resourcesT^ IThile experts x^ere seeking innovative combinations of 
funding sources, all mentioned the necessity for, a cooperative effort ^ 
by local .community, private enterprise and government. ./ 
3.5 \^yhat provisions, if any, should be nade for subsidizing the 

costs for utilization of teleco:nmunications technology in rural areas? 
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The experts mentioned subsidy for social services, tax reductions 
on earnings made from work on rural telecommunications projects, special 
^oy interest long term loans, and state and federal government matching 
fund programs for research. Again, the responiencs stressed a coopera- 
tive effort: "The development of ,rural telecommunications systems 
should never be talked about apart from the concept of regional economic 
Videvelopment and should be seen as priming the pump. I see no reasonable 
hope that the states or the coun^jg^s could develop them alone," 
3*6* Fr(()m your investigation into telecommunications technology 

>r rural development, which telecommunications techaQlogies 
seem most cost-effective? 
Direct-^to-the-home broadcast satellite and cable were mentioned 
most often in offering the mpst ^ost-eff eccivd technologies for the future 
Fairchild Space Systems is working oA an antenna that could fit on a 
rooftop and receive direct broadcasting from satellitejf, "The most sig- 
nificant thing about satellite communications is that it is not cofet- 
sensitive to distance. Almost any other "kind ,of communications techno- 
logy that we^ve had, we've paid for by the mile - whether micro-wave 
or telephone - but because the cost of delivering satellites into 
Alaska is e5cactly the same as delivering it into Bethesd^, Maryland, for 
the first time we're able to provide services" in rural areas which were ^ 
simply economically impossible before.^' 

, ,The respondents discussed a range of combinations, including 
telephone, narrow band communications, micro-wave, ^ and es^isting broad- 
casting. CATV was most often mentioned as a meana to fill the need fpr 
distribution systems. "I think a proper subject of further study should 



bfe ba|ed upoli the fact that rural areas are not receivirtg^^od health 
and educ'ation services todays and the questi^ of cost-effectiveness, is 
dij^ficult *to assessi, because those few experiments in rural areas that 
are "being conducte^- have not yielded any conclusions as yet/' "Those 
that ,were successfully conducted in the eyes of the community (sucU as 
some of the j^IdAjt Sinai telemedicine experiments and some of the.satel- 
lite projects did not build in funding for continuity. • \ 
3 . 7 ^ What kinds of impacts do you feel telecommunications technology * 
will h^e on rural areas? f 

This question prompted notes of 'caution from the respondents. 
Most. wanted to avoid discussing teleconmunications solution^ a$ a panacea 
'for solutions to rural problems. The use of television/ OLSpecially cable 
television, was thought by the experts to be underestimated as, a device 
for entertainment and cultural exchange. "Historically, rural- areas* 
have been isolated from the cultural mainstream a^d television clearly 

breaks that down - whether it^^be "Sesame Street", "Kojak" or Walter 

/ * ^ ' * ^ • ' 

Cronkite and regardless of one's ^lues, as to whether this is good or 

bad, it surely happens." 

The greatest impact seen by.son'e experts was in the area o f ' ' 

improved local citizen involvement. T^ be able to participate in tjie 

decision-making of community economic development seems to be a gjeater 
* # > 

need in rural areas as compared to the urjjan. "Such involvement would 
eliminate a major disparit^^^and might therefore have some (probably 
marginal) effect in reducing out-migration to urban are^s." "Cable 
television in particular, by offering the possibility of local access, 
seems likely to be able to serve as an important system which^ carries 
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most information on how ^Jae local society operates, and it is noboriously 

* » » \ 

hard for the newcomer to tap into the system. ^Further, t'he new country 
dwellar may be ignorant of a lot of '^how to*" points - how to deal with 
tomato worms, a septic system or an emergency - and may suspect (perhaps 
ri^ht^y) that exposing his ignorance would simply slow hMs acceptance 
intoltne local social structure. ^ For' tyhesfe people, television could bejs, 
an important 'tool for socializing into the local culture." 

"Telecommunications offers a^real pos&ibility pf reversing the 
trend towards urban life.. ..the cities have bottom^ out and we've gone 
as far as we can go with 'gathering people together.' The last reason 
for 'cities^ now is for information exchanger. ...people live atid work here 
because you can have lunch with oy pake a local callito'-a contact to 

find, out . the ins^e story on such "and- such an agency% , .but now we .can 

' \ * . ' ^ " ^ ^ 

transport the information around as easily. as we transport power around 

for aluminum refining." "Telecommilnica'tions can have a 'great impact 

on the dispersion of n^dpul^tion concentrations!^* / 

9 '..>/•,■ " ■ ■ • • 

3,8 How should such Impacts b.e measured, over; what time-frame? ♦ 

Most of the respondents were undecided how the impact should be 
measur'ed. Some suggestions however, were by fiie service to be delivered, 
the technologies to be used, the charact-ertstics of population before 
the introduction of the innovation, in order to get a correct picture 
of the impact. "Develop a program in a particular rural area and have 
experiments going on simultaneously. Begin* by tallying all the wayg 
in 'which public monies are going into a pa;:ticular rural area, and try- 
to develop justification' for performing t^ose/^f tit^ction^ via communications 
systems and then go ahead and do them. Then you can begin to find 'out 
how the trade-offs and efficiencies balance out with each other. If we 



take that type, of approach, combinBd with f inanQ.ing^,.e2^etimentation, we 

may begin to get a feeling for the feasibility for getting started with 

using communications in rural areas,," The experts were'^hesitant to * 

suggest a ^im period of time for meas'uring the impact of \ iel^communi- 

cations experiments, but crif^ical of the tendency j^r short-€ig|itedness : 

"Congress gets elected ev^ry t\70 years and this has^ ^emendous impact 

oh the governteent' s^ desire for quick, noticable, ol^ious and eas^fly 
/ ^ # ^ » > 

describable results. I'd like to see us say to Congress:. We kfiow 

get' elected every two years, bat unfortunately that's not the time frame 

for the solution of problems." • ^ 

3, 9 * What, approachgfe to-t lonj^-range planningjvould you suggest fbr \ ^ 
rural economic aevelopment utilizing telecommunications? 
A variety of "ractors K^re stressed as itaportant elements to long- 
range planning. Among |:he suggestions werfe: lbng-ran^e^annj.ng at the 
local level, continuous adoption of new technology, regional c^ommissions , 
and federal' assistance. "We"" need a different struc*ture for planning 
that is insulated from the vagaries of elections - even the heads of re- 

* r * < 

gionaL commissions are governor^ with a turnover every fbur years* A 
long irang^ plan requires planners w\th seven year terms. . .maybe we need 
to structure semi-autonomous, lotig range planning staffs for the type 
of comprehensive integrated systems ^plan that inv^stnjent in telecommuni- 
cations will reqtiire.'I' "Monitoring, revising, arid* timing ^are critical 



to the long range planning process." "Rural areas deal with seasons 
^^hich don't necessarily require 3:ns tan taneous communications. Prqblems , 



:ily require ^^^s tantanet: 

take morfths to develop (i.e. a d*rought does 'not happen over-night and * 

- " ; <^ 

.nature does not deal in instant solutions),*" "The long^ange plan which 

^ , ■* 

makes the most senj^, is tha one that begins by going into an are^i with 
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the rural electric people, assessing the needs and wants of that commu- 

nity and ^ then designing a telecommunications package that meets those needs 

^ and wants/* ^ - • 

« 

3.10. From your <.^xpe^ience vhat has been the reaction of^ rural 

residents to^the ' application of telecbmmunications te^nology? 
A majority of the respondents agreed there had been' positive 
response from the residents. Those rural residents who could afford to 
• pay for the services of new technologies such as the telephone and elec- 
t^icity have tended to gradually adopt theI^, first as luxuries and now 
as necessities. One expert said: ''My travels through the backwoods of 
North Carolina revealed that everybody had a telephone and sperjt their 
time watchin'g television and t^he impacts of these technologies on their 
liveSy is obvious." The ATS-6 health experiment in Alaska also very, 
clearly demonstrated a favorable reaction from the people there. ''Now that 
the experiment is aver, and they no longer have theSj;ind of access to 
medical service they once had, they are ^ainifully aware of the impact aud 
0 would very much* like to have it back." "People have ^apted very readily^ ^ 
to having a sat^^llite antenna in their back .yard. It appears to be the 
programming that counts. If the prograoming is meaningful people seem 
.to forget .quickly about whether it ""comes from a cable or satellite. N 
especially* if the human engineering makes it possible to work the tech- 
' nology without a lot of maintenance." 
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TELECOMMUNICATIONS INTERVIEWS 



NUMBER OF QUESTIONS FORMAT SENT: 31 



Nli-ffiER OF PERSONS RESPONDING: 



as 



QUESTION 



-1 



POSSIBLE ANSWERS 



NUMBER of 
RESPONDENTS 



NUMBER 
RESPONMNG 



V 



Wliich cable and o^ier lelecommunica^ions 
applications for service delivery see^ # 

most appr o priate for rural areas? ^_ 

lb..<^See demonstration section) ' • 



2. 



4. 




Infonnati?)n Dissemination/Retrieval 6 M6% 

^Health Care- ^ . 9 .U ^ 

Cultural/Entiertainment" *9 -rS.^ 

Social 'Service \5 -13 

Education . » ■ ^ 4 .11 

Aged \ ' ' 2 .05 • 

Technological Development 2 .05 



1 03% 
Total, Responses: 



Wiich rural development schemes ^ / 
appear to J cud Lhemsoivcs most vitfbly 
to telecoinmuni cat ions? 



New Town , 

Rcgionnl Conimifinlons/Consorllum 
FGcloral Government activities 
Cooperatives 

Cost-efficiency demonstrations 
Economic Development 
Local Development Activities 
\ Satellites /Cable and other 

technical experimentation 



1 

3 
1 
3 
3 
1 
1 
3 




2 . .11% 
Total = 18 



.17 
.17 
.06 
.06 
.17, 



Are there regional or geographical No 

distinctions which migh influence ^ Yes 

the use of telecommunications in Not sure 

rural development"^ A, 



5, 
9 
2 



,28% 

.50 

.11 



2 . 11% 
To 601 = 18 



l"/hat method of capital and other 
resource infusiftn would most 
facilitate development of rural) 
teledommunications as an economic 
impetus? 



Low interest loans 
Government subcontracts 
Subsidy 

Public/Private combination 
Governmejit Grants 
Not sure 



4 
2 
1 



.22% 

.06^ 
..22 •. 
.11 
.06 



.22% 



Total == 18 



*Some respondent.f^ listed a ntimber of different applications 



O 4 



r 
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^ QbgSTIONS" ' 

^ O. ' Wljfat pro vis io 
\^ ^for subsidi^^i 



TELECOMMUNICATIONS INTERVIEWS PAGE 2 



POSSIBLE ANSWERS 



NUMBER of 
RESPONDENTS 



jions, if any, should be "made 
;^ing the. cost for 
utilization of telecojnmunications 
technology in "rural areas? 



Subsidy for social service 

delivery 
Subsidy for research 
T5x breaj^s 
Long term loans 
None 



4 

b 

. 1 
1 
1 



• 22 

• 22 

• 06 

• 06 

• 06 



% 6^1 From'yoiir investigation into 

. ' telecommunications technology for rural 
development, which telecommunications 
. 7 technologies seem most cost-effective? 



^Telephone 

Narrow Band Communication 

Not sure 

Satellites 

Gable 

Microwave 

Existing broadcasting 



2 

1- 

5 

3 

3 

1 

1 



• 11 

• 06 

• 28 

• 17 

• 17 
,06 

• 06 



1. t Wliat kinds of impacts do you feel 
* teiecopnunjcations technology will 
Kav^e" on rural areas? ^ 




1 



Local involvement 
Improved health care 
Not" measurable 
Less isolation 

Urban migration to rural areas 
Negative 



5 
3 
2 
1 
4 
2 



.28 
.17 
.11 
.06 
.22 
.11 



• -8^. sjjioul'd such impact be measured? 



8b • Over what timi 



mff-framet " : 



Not. sure 

Depends on nature of "service 
Survey 

With caution 

Experimental 



6. 

3 

2 

1 

1 



.33 
.17 
.11 
.06 
.11 



r 



Not sure 

Depends on nature of service 
"1 5 years 
5 )- 10 years 
10 r 20 years > 



A ;. 22 

2 .11 

6. ' .33 

1 .06 



NUHBf'R "not 
RESPONDING 



7 .39 
Total = 18 



2 .11 



Total = 18 



1 .06 



Total = 18 



A .22' • 



Total = 18 



4 .22 

Total = 18 
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TELECOMMUNICATIONS INTERVIEI^/S PAGE .3 



QUESTIONS 

— 



^ POSSIBLE ANSWERS 



NUMBE'R of 
RESPONDENTS 



NUMBER not 
< RESPONDING 



\^at approaches to long-range 
planning would you suggest for 
rural ecohomic developTneijt 
utilizing telecommunications? 



Long-range planning at local level 3 .17 

Well defined objectives and plan 2 .11 

Continuous adoption of tiew . - 3 .17 
technology 

Regional Commissions - - 1 .06 

Federal assistance 1 .06 



8 .44 
Total = 18 



From your experience what has been 
the reaction of rural residents % 
to the application of^ 
t e 1 e c ommu n lea t i on t echnology? 



Positive 
Not aure 

Gradual acceptance 
Neutral 



10 

2 
4 
2 



.56 
.11 
,22 
11 



Total = 18 



4.0 REVIEW OF RELEVANT DEMONSTRATION ACTIVITIES 

4.1 Communityi Rural Business and EconoiGic Development 

A number of studies have encouraged the use of telecommunications 
to improve the quality of life in urfian areas, but little has been done 
regarding the transferability of these applications to rural areas* This 
is particularly ironic, since it is in rural America that many of the 
potential benefits of cable could be most fully realized and the high . 
public promise*of this new technology cost clearly demonstrated. Rural 
America clearly needs the special services and advantages that telecommu- 
nications can^provide. 

In point of fact, it has been well documented that the shrinking 
population, as well as a limited economic bask has left rural governments 
with insufficient resources -to either develop the infrastructure necessary 
for industrial development, or to provide the public services that vitally 
affect rural residents ' quality of life. Thus meager services must be 
provided based on declining revjenues to populations that disproportionately 
need public services such as food stamps. Social Security and unemplojmient 
compensation. "Despite the fact that almost two-thirds of the Americau 
population live itl urban areas almost 50% of those Below the poverty 

level are in rural areas. One in six (17.7%) in America is below that 

- - ' / 

income level, compared to one in ten in the metropolitan areasi"* "Yet • 

' / 

less is spent on public school education per student in rural America; 

less is spent by local governments per capita for we],fare, health and 

f ' ^ 

* Committee on Government Operations, U.S." Congress, The 
Economic and' Social Condition! of Rural America in the 
1970's, Part I, 92d, Congress, 1st Session, May 1971, 
p. 49. 



hospitals and all other major services except roads, and less is expended 
^er capita by the federal governme'nt* ^ — ^ 

From all available evidence ranging from census tract data on 
rural ,out-migration trends and the geographic maldistribution of doctors 
to the Office of Telecommunications Policy Federal reports on the' high 
percentage of ^rural homes not receiving adequate TV service' (1.2 million 
households presently * have no acceptable television signals at all, 6 
million households receive fewer than five TV channels), it is (obvious 
that rural communications needs and opportunities are so significant that 
they w^rrant^ priority attention from public agencies. 

" . Yet, this reality has only prompted a small number of agencies 

to investigate the potential of telecomunications technology in rural 
areas and to invest the resources necessary for-its development. 

In this section, several, exemplary telecommunications demonstrations 
in the areas of community and economic development' are described in (detail. 
In additioh,* there are descriptions of two previously proposed areas 
of ii^volvement ^(Broadband Communications Distribution System and the 
Pennsylvania Rural .Electric Association Projec^%s5^ch, althpjigh not, ^ 
currently funded, provide some .interesting insights into possibilities for 
rural development impact. \ 



- Committee on Government Operations, U.S. Congress, 
The Economic and Social Condition of Rural America 

lifl^the. i970's: The Distribution of Federal Outlays 
among U.S.. CouVities, Part 3, 92d Congress, 1st * 
Sessioi;!, December 1971, p. 16, 
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4 • 1 . 1 . New Rural Society ' ' ^ 

The Win4hara regiop ofi Connecticut is the test^ite for the first 
study of its kind in the nation to seek ways and means of correcting popu- 
lation imbalance between t?5^^n 'and rural areas. Ten Windham to^^ships 
occupy about 326 square miles, with the western border some 25 miles from 
Hartford. Only five per cent of the land is urban. Thirteen per cent 
is agrjLcultural . The remaining 82% is underdeveloped. The study, con- 
ducted under a $362,000 HUD-funded contract with Fairfield University, 
is directed by Dr. Peter C. Goldmark, President and Director of Research 
for Goldmark Communications Corporation of Stanford, a subsidiary of 
Warner Communications, Inc. (Warner ' Coomunicationg is the second largest 
Multiple Systems Cable Operation in the couivtry) . 

Dr. Goldmark is recognized as one oi^the nation* s leading authori 
ties on -the technology of communicatxons . Holder of some 160 patents, he 
created the long-playing phonograjjh record, the first "practical color 
television system, Electroic Videjo Recording (EVR.) , and he has made 
> numerous other contributions to communications • techniques, notably in the 
Lunar Orbiter program. 

/ \ ' 

Dr* Goldmairkh proj.ect is concerned with investigating the role 

communications systems c^n play in building what he terms a 'New Rural 
Society". His main thesis , is that in ot^der to offset the current trend 
towards high density urban living, a national effort s^iould be launched 
to encourage growth in smaller communities'' in the United States. His 
extended line of tR?JXight postulates that since people usually migrate to 
places which offer the best employment opportunities and living environ- 
ment, and business and industry also seek areas where a suitable work 
force is available, two thihgs must happen: First, ,0tate and regional 



• • • r 



} 

planning offices must pinpoint small communities according to the avail- 
ability of space^utilities and othjr l^cal services where business and 



population growth can be carefully 
of life. Second, the operation of 
*as well as the means to provide for 



planned to insure the desired quality 
business , education-, and government* 
health care and culture ,mUst be 

:ems 



analyzed* Thfe objective is to apply the proper communications syste 
to these functions to permit business and government to move to attractive 
rural areas while maintaining effective interaction Between their widely • 
separated offices. 1, ^ 

The maldistribution of our national population has be A well 
reported in contemporary research. Large metropolitan urban and si^urban 
Concentrations account for 85 percent of the nation^s populat-^ot^^iving 
on less than 10 percent of our land.^ Furthermore, it has been estimated 
that at the current rate, two 'thirds^ of the people in the United States 
by Xhe year 2000 will live in 12 urSan centers* The critical question 
raised by this stark reality is: T^y'do people migrate from rural areas 
and wliy don^t urban residents move there? A National Academy of Engineering 
panel found some of the main reasons to be: lack of suitable educational 
and health services and a Jack of social, Gu/tural and recreational 
pursuits in pr^ent rural areas. * ^ 

' Dr. Goldmark, ha^s suggested that communications technology can « 
improve conditions considerably, ,but adds the c^u/eat that new approaches 
must be sought': Some of these new approaches ar*e being sought within his 
New Rural Sbciety pursuits. 

The various research pursuits that haye been developed under 'th^ 
New Rural Society Project since its inception on 1972 can be categorized 
under three strgtific categories: 

• v' ' . ' -27- 




\ 



o \pommunity and Communications ' 

• • I < 

o Business and Goverjiment Communications- Studies 

Decentralization and Office . ' * 
o Experiments and, Field Test Communica^ti'qicifi^ Systems 
f For the purpose oi this review^ the *f irst two c^t^egories of the 
NRS are of greatest importance'. In ordet to be «as succinct as possible, 
one representative example has been drawn from each o^ Zhe two categories 



for discussion. 



(For the sake of comprehensiveness the abstracts indicating 
the major findings of all three sections of research . 
thus far undertaken and describing reports which can be ^ 
obtained on th6 New Rural Society project l^ave been included 
in the appendix. See Appendix D for, abstracts of "The ^ 
^ New Rural Society Project Report"). ^ » , * ^ 

The Community and Communications efforts^ the NRS project 

Involved a nVunber of interviews and surveys of different small town 

residents on various issues. The most interesting of the seven different 
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Studies performed was the Windham Region Quality of Life Surve?y « This 
study consisted of interviex^s with a population sampl.e of 500 persons 
selected to be geographically representative of the ten towns in the 
Win<^5||||Jr Region* The same survey, questions Vere also given to a sample of 
52 individuals judged by their employers to be "advanceable" types. ^The 
reactions of this* group, were compared to. those ^.of the general population 
to det^ermine in what ways this industrial sample differed from tlie "general" 
population. 6 ' * 

■ : y " ' ■ • ^ . ' 

The study sought to determine the mobility of ,the population 
attitudes toward living in the regiqn, and the effect of age, incpme, 
educational level, etc., on these factors. In addition to the above,- 
the survey recognized the special role thazt communication^^ play in the 
NRS project and thus, the attention of the sample population to the 



consumer media such as newspapers, magazine^, bgoks, radio, and TV yas 
studied. It sought to identify significant .differences between th^e 
"general" population and the ^advanceables". ' / * - ' 

The following were anong the important findings: " 

-• . L • 

o .46% of J;he general "^population (G.P.) respondents^ and 

slightly more than half (52%) of the respondents in the' 
industrial sample had'moved to theit present residence 
within the past ten years. 

o Given a choice unconstrained by famiLy or* economic. ^ 

pressures, 69% of the G.P. respondents 'and 63^ of the * 
"advanceables" would like to remain in ^the Windham 

region- ' ' " • 

o The top folir qualities in living envifconment desired * ^ 
( by the G.P. respondents are to'^enjoy nature (83%), tp 

live nea^ people they feel "comfortable" with (80%)/-. r ^ 

to have privacy and be ^eft alone (80%) and to feel safe 

when wa]jking around (69%). The four qualities , " . , * > 

considered of least importance were to Jiave'^an opportunity / 

to make more* moTiey "(34%) , to be ^in 'jjare exciting 

surroundings (32%), to enjoy good r^staurahts (29%) and 

to have 'convenient' publiCv-transportation (17%). ^. * ^ ■ 

Another concern of the NRS^ projict is thej determination of the ways 

.* ^ ' 

to provide an adequate number and choice of employment o^)por tunities in^^ 
rural towns. Under the title Business and Government Decentrali'zation ' 
and office Cotnmunifcations , six d.ifferent studies have, been performed i^ 
an effort to explore ways to make it attractive f or ^^business and government 
'operations to expand into rural parts of the country. Analysis of internal 
and external office communications Are an impor'tant ingredient of these- 



investigations. NRS is exploring techniques through its office commu- 
nicatiqns analysis to facilitate the applications of existing communications 
technology to the decentralization and relocation of business and government 
operations. The intent is to characterize the comraunicationsc needs of 
an organization, such as meetings, correspondence, telephone contact's ,.jetc. 
These data, along with an understanding of how loqg distance el'ectronm-- 

: Qr • 



those communities by using cable television and related telecommunications 

systems to improve and expand community facilities and services in the 

areas of education, health, recreation and social services • 

» 

' The National Rural Cable Devei^optaent Task Force (NRCDJF) was 
formed out of two majo-^ realizations: (1) that rural communications needs 
and opportunities are so significaat, as evidenced by the data collection*, 
that* they warrant priority attention from public agencies and (2) a number 
of federal agencies presently exist that have the funding programs and 

^ . - ' •> 

the legislative mandates to support cable television business development* 

t 

Thus in reaction to these st^rk realities, CRC has devised a broad- 
based program focused on developing cable syst^fe>in some 105 "cable ready" 
rural communities in 18 different states. These areas were identified over 
a^our-month period; selection criteria included the presence of a signi- 
ficant minority population, a predominance of minority elected officials 



and weak broadest signal reception. The first phase af the program 
focuses on 42 of the 105 cities identified as "cBble ready" and will influ- 
ence at least one million rural residents in seveh states: New Mexico, 



^ * For instance, according to recent cer.sus ti,act ^ata, rural 
areas lack adequaf'e educational and health faAlities, In fact^ 
a recent issue of "Nation' s" Business" states thVt at least 132 
rural counties, with a combined population of 47^2,-000 have no 
doctors at all. Additionally, fielci Research performed in 
Louisiana by the Cablecommunications Resource Cen$:er reveals that 
inhabitants of many small towns must drive 30-40 ^iles to obtain 
emergency medical service. One can easily realize that such a 
reality not only seriously je^apard-fzes lives, but also, over 
tim^, creates significant cost for individuals who'*need follow- 
up medical treatnent. Furthermore, rural areas have limited 
recreational opportunities,' Most* small towns have , only one 
driye-in or motion^icture theatre as the major center of 
^ attraction outside of the home television set for leisure time ^ 
activity. Thus as the mass raedium>^ the home television set 
i^gqs supreme as the chief recreational diversion most 

f utilized by the majority of residents Regardless of sex, age, 

^ace and socio-economic status. 



Louisiana, Texas , South Carolina, Arizona, Mississippi , and Florrda* A number 

* 

of cable groups have been organizecPand are moving toward incorporation in 

7 ■ ■ . . 

several states^ while in seven states cable franchises nave actually been won itx 
.selected cable ready areas. (Espanola, New Mexico; Roosevelt, Alabama and 
Grambling, Louisiana,) Various members of the consortium of locaL economic 
develogment organizations making up the Task Force have played key roles in 
the acquisition of these franchises. 



The various federal re{)resentatives of the National Rural Cable 
Development Task Force in an effort to consurnmate formally their commitment 
to this important effort have all recently signed a written Task Force 
agreement which outlines the individual and cooperative responsibilities 
of all those involved in. this undertaking. The EDA was a lead-off signatory 
of this document. (See Appendix E) . 
4.1.3. Dayton Manpbwer Project 

Human resource development and career training is an integral com- 
ponent^of rural 'economic development programs that ^are compreh^nsiVe^in 
scop'e. A demonstration program under thk Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act to train minorities and other disadvantaged workers *^f or jobs 
'and career occupations in the cable industry was funded in July 1975 for--the 
; Dayton, Ohio area., The program will train appro:jcimately 80-200 unemployed 

and underemployed residents from the Daytdh region for "jobs in all as- 
pects of cable television ownership, construction, management, operation 

and programming. * ^ i 

Designed and coordinated by the Cablecommunications Resource Center, 
the project encompasses * a J^arger goal of establishing Dayton as a model cable 
training center which will demonstrate the feasibility of generating similar 
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manpower programs in other areas of the country. Accordingly, the National 

Cable Television Association and an Advisory Council of government poUcy- 

makers and varied consulting experts provide support mechanisms to e^ure 

success for the program goals and ease the ^ay for replication in other areas. 

/ 

The ^ob training is being conducted in 26-week .components «©ver a two-year 
period for jobs and career development th^LtLXan lead to an Associate D 

Permanent jobs^^ the industry have been guaranteed J||»establishing 
a cooperating relationship with potential employeifs who wxBPassist in 
tailoring training to meet their specific business needs Trainees receive 
a weekly stipend as provided under the Department of Labor ^s Comprehensive . 
Employment and Training Act. The Dayton-iliami Valley Manpowe^l Consortium - 
through the Dayton Board of Education ^e local program sponsors. CRC 
administef^ the program through a regional program office/ while the National 
Cable Television Association provides continuous industry manpower forecasts, 
job development, job placement, and training'^quipment . The regional 
management approach is designed to enable a comprehensive review of the pro- 
gram and the cable industry throughout the State of Ohio, ^which currently 
operates 137 cable television systems and has 96 franchises for new systems 

several of which are located in other rural ar;^s where cable industry 
expansion activity is planned. ' ' , ^ 

4.1.4. Western Wisconsin Communications Cooperative 

^ In rural Wisconsin, a consortium of ^23 Trempealeau County cooperatives 
and seven schools has formed the Western Wisconsin Commurtications Cooperative 
to bring the full potential of cable communications to this farmhouse com^ 
munity and every one of tlie^ county's other 9,500 homes. The communications 
cooperative is the nation's first county-wide, area coverage, viewer-orae^ ^ 
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cable system.* Its goal is to provide access to a 30-channel system^ iiiter- ^ 
connecting the schools, hospitals, businesses and .homes of the county's * 

. - o. . 

The five-year conmunications project will cost $5 million and wifl 
be completed in three phases. P^isse I will provide a 75-^niile loop of coaxiaJ 
cable-^service to intertie the county eight towns ^nd seven schaols, A ^ ^ 
second phase would wire the smaller villages ^nd the final phase would, ex-^ 
tend cable to all- t^ej^^rms and rural hones # 

A communications center built in a centrally located town in the 
county would house studio^ and video ^^ipment* But each sihbol would serve 
as a'isini-communic^tions center to originate programming and, act as a hub 
feeding cable coverage to surroundyig rurJl areas., The.f^co-op-^ubscript.ionw.' 
charge will be $5-per month, with an extra chaj?ge for experimental services. 
The ^co-op-weuy be ^a cable system of, by and for the people' and through 
cooperative owners4iip, people would ^e encouraged to participate in cable 
decisions and policies. 

-The fiew cooperative plafis to'gp beyond the usual CATV pattern. Most 
ckble systems are littlTS^^re than cocnunity antenna services, Impdr-ting^ few 

clear channels to subscribers. However, Western Wisconsin Communications — 

*' * i . 

Co-op plans on delivering the full potential of cable communications td^' 

* • \ 

its viewer members. Proposed progrstmming woul^/ include: local cable- 

casting of area aports,yCity /county government, co-op meel:ings,'^a c^ple\e 

educational network, access to health care on two-way cable, fire and 
burglar alarm systjems,' FM radio signals', computer access for businesses 

and a score of other public services, 

c 



The 



new'co-op is currently off eritfg tor saile preferred equi^ cer- 



t:^icatgs to its memb^if's to raise working capital. The Cj>operati.v^ .has 
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received a $1,238,000 loan commitment from the Farraer^s Home Administratigtn 
(FHA.) , pending arbitration of some basic loan requirements. The cooperative 
model is one of the few ways to bring cable C9mmunications to the rural 
. peopl^e of Trempealeau County. No private cable company would use the 
"area coverage" principle to include rural people in future cable expaa- 
6iony Current legislation before the Wisconsin State Assembly calls for 
provisions^to allow intercommunity cable districts to organize and float 
municipal bond issues to_ raise funds for intercommunity cable systems. 
Although narrowly defeated in a special legislative session, the bill 
will be reintroduced in the next regular sesssion. Its chances are 
considered good. • - 

Gordon Meistad,. manager of Trempealeau Electric Cooperative, and the. 
catalyst of WWCC's formation, has strong views about the importance of cable 
to the people in his county. "I^m not, interested in cable just to get a few 
commercial channels," he said. "We're planning on building a total system to 
serve the future communications needs of every resident of the county. The 
real goal of the coirmunica tions cooperative is to upgrade the quality of li^e 
for our rural members." Meistad believes that cable may be more significant 
for the rural, rather than the urban population. "It can, if developed to 
its full potential, revitalize ipural life, and help keep young people in 
rural areas by creating jobs and offering some of the social, cultural and 

» vr • • ' 

economic advantages of the major cities." ' 



* Rural Electrification, May 1974, »No. 8 p. 16 
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4.1,5. Broadband Congnunications Distribution System 

Other than the previously cited examples, very few significant 
telecommunication demons tratic^n projects involving an attempt to impact upon 
rural economic and community development needs can be found, in past literature 
or in recent operation. In termb of rural areas, much more has been proposed 

/ ) 

than actually garried out. For example in 1971, Malarkey Taylor apd 
Ass^ociates prepared a lengthy report on suggested Pilot Projects for a 
Broadband Communications Distribution System for the ^^IThite House Office of 
Telecommunications Policy. The impetus for this report stemmed from OTP's 
desire to consider the feasibility of a major telecommunicatipns pilot pro- 
gram to .determine the usefulness and economic viability of wiae^^gnd dis- 



tribution facilities in alleviating sone urgent problems of tbday's society, 
^ In their report, Malarkey , Taylor and Associates assembled a com- 

V 

prehensive listing from a literature search and oth^r sources of telecom- 
munications projects and experiments, planned or in progress. Out of this 

t r 

SOO^page report, only 18 pages were devoted to the issue of the extension of 

Broadband Communication Networks (BCN) to small towns and rural areas. The 

'major purpose of this section of the report ^as *to define^the problem of 

rural television service and suggest solutions. One of the report *s con- 

elusions was that "so long as opportunity exists at lower risk, venture 

capital will tend to be channeled to urban rather than small totvh or rural 
^ 

development, as it was in the case of rural .electric power and rural 
telephone. The report recommends that an inves tigation *be made into the 
fe-^l^bility of long-term (30 yeats) low' interest (2%) capital loans, with 
federal guarantee, for construction of BCN in small towns and rur^l areas • 
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(under 10,000 population outside urbanized areas); and if appropriate, seek ^ 
the necessary enabling legislation. The MTA report concludes that the 
federal government could gi;^atly accelerate the understanding of BCN opera- 
tions and capabilities by stimulating the creation of a test-bed with the 
necessary technical facilities in which a wide range of services could be 
realistically examined for their (1) economic viabx;Lity, (2) usefulness as 
•^a communications link for dealing with social problems, (3)" increasing the 
efficiency of government and (4) improving the quality of life.* ' 

» \ 

4, 1.5. Pena s^dvania Rural Electric Association Project 

— - ^ ^ r— . tfi 

4 \ 

In 1973 a pilot Rural Telecommunications Progtam was proposed by the 
Pennsylvania Rural Electric Asso<!iation with the assistance of Bat^lle 
Memorial Institute. This pilot project is significant for review, first for 
its ambitioys intent and second for its failure to receive funding. The 
project personifies the basic plight facing rural areas — a dispropor- 
tionate amount of time and innovative energy is sRent proposing programs 
rather than conducting actual demonstrations. 

The Rural Community Development Demonstration proposed by the 
Pennsylvania Rural Electric Association and Batelle Mefiior.i^al' Ins tdtute 
focused on the enhancement of a rural environment in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania^ 
encoraposing one of five possible counties (Adams, Crawford, Franklin, 
Huntingdon and Tioga) through tKe application of telecommunications Ser- 
vices. The specific goal of the proposed project was to test and evaluate 
the feasibility of the institution of innovative economic development 
activities vis-a-vis the use of telecommunicatfions technology in the delivery 
of a variety of programs and services to meet social and cultural needs .and 
demands of the rural inhabitants. The proposal for the project was initially 
submitted to the U. S. Department of Agriculture (Assistant Secretary for 
9/^" "Rural Development) and to the various Operational Departments .of tKe State 




of Pennsylvania. ' - 

The project's major premise is th^ in. order for a telecommunicatioijs-, 

» <p 

. program to fully affect the total development of a rural area, it must be , 
based on a three-element approach involving ecotlbmic, social and qultural 
applications of telecommunications technology. According to the proposal, ^ , 
the first element in the economic base is derived from the potential for 
expanded emplojnnent opportunities made possible by what they term InJ^egrated 
Diversified Mahuf acturifig Units. This concept envisions the utili^f^tion ot 
existing ^techniques for numerical control of manufacturing machinery — 
brought together by a diversified telecotnmunications network in \ cluster in 

^ the rural area. The remote manufacturing sub-^n^it, e^ch employing 50 to 15.0 

f 

rural residents, might make" piece-parts or electronic sub-assemblies . * . a* 

sm^ll manufacturing f^acility that tits without disruption into the rural 

« • 

environment. These diversified manufacturing units could be considered 

latter-day "cottage industries"; once an essential part of the rural economy. 

Each unit' would be equipped with a number of machines fe'd by digital ' 

"* • # 

instructions from a mini-computer located in the plant. Each machine* s 

electronic input is a digital signal, fed to the controlling mini-computer 

t. • ^ ' 

over high-quality narrowband telecornnunications lines. Two-way visual com- 

"^munication could be brought in on wideband, coaxial cable to make it possible 

for machine operators to view video instructions '(Tive or recorded) sent from 

the central processing location. * Training material, recorded on-site from 

live sessions or from prepared cassettes, could be viewed and reviewed as 

many times as necessary — at the convenience of the operator. 

With, the introduction of somewhat broader educational material, "the 

Diversified Manufacturing Cluster could become a specialized vocational 

training center. The rural'^teleconnunications network facility could .d9.stri- . 



bu^e, In either direction, management infonnation such as inventory control 
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data, order processing, and payroll information. They believe, that a great 
many such innovations could be developed, providing a new element for em- 
ployment without the adverse elements of larger industrial complexes. 

Other services might be vbirought in to enhance the rural economy, 
such as, state or county government operations which do not require face-to- 
' face contact. Work, such as keypunching, reporting, i;ecord keeping could be 
done in the rural area and the output sent back to the State Capitol or 
wherever needed over telecommunications facilities. As the economic Kase 
in the rural area is broadened, then support services needed by'c'he in- 
habitants will be attracted adding further to th^ economic base. 



^me time that 
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At the |ame time that the Diversified Manufacturing Units are being 
set up, along with the other support services, the cable television portion 
of the system, supplying its traditional service, would be put into operation, 
owned by a cooperative. This would provide early cash flow and a modest 
employment potential the area. The main factor is that a significant 
part of the telecommunications plant facilities could be ^on a partially 
self-sustaining basis, early-oii in the project. i 

With respectto the social element of this project, their proposal' 
states: "If we can improve the economic foundation of the rural areas, this ' 
would be a significant contribution, but one also must consider the social 
service facilities that are needed and 'desired in order to assure, that those • 
who earn in the rural area spend what they earn in the same area. There isn't " 
much gairied if the wages earned in the rural- area are taken out" and* spent- 
in the nearest large city. The rural inhabitant must be able to receive 
such social services as educatipn and medical care that he ^nd his family 



Aeed. Th^se services mus t be added to the economic base. He has to know 
that he can; if he chooses, continue his education or maintain his skill 
level or ferain for a new vocation whi^e he is still, in the rural surroundings.. 
But especially , fie wants to be assured that his children will have a chance 
at a good education."* 

The report projects that wideband telecommunicatioas has the polts^ntial 
of delivering medical services such as demote on-line diagnostic screening^and 
other services which coufd alleviate the problem of chronic shortage of 

• physicians serving rural areas. Telecommunications has the poteivClal to im- 
prove the quality of p^e-schooL, elementary, and secondary education by 
expanding the learning resources available ,to schools through remote data' 
sources such as public and special libraries. Vocational education programs 

• can be more effectively 'disseminated. In some areas. Educational Television 
(ETV programming) not .available on broadcast television service can be brought 
to the rural school system' via .the cable/ Lectures, utilizihg experts ii^ 
specific fields,, could be made available ia cassette form to be viewed at 

the convenience of the teachers or the students. Documentary cass^ettes could 
^ be used to enrich* t^e library resources of the existing education system.'*''* 
s* "Placing these added services at the disposal of rural school , systems 

^may be a more cost effective <^^ay of improving the systems thus helping to 
create a climate^^at" will help to encourage the rural inhabitant to stay 
' where he is* It is apparent: that many of the ex-rural pepple now in urban 
. environments would like very much to get back to the rural environment — if 



* Batelle Columbia Laboratories, Preliminary Proposal 

for a Cable Communicatio^ Pilot Program, January, 1972, p. 15 

- Batelle, Ibid p. 15 



.only they bould affoxd to do so!^ ^They' lef t the unstable economih climate of 
the rural area where ,there currently isn t nuch money to imprbve educational 
resources and went to the, city to find that they were not able^ to earn enough 
to increas'e their standard af living. They end up, in a i>eal sense,, in no 
better and in many times, worse condition, in terms of their needs and desires.'* 

Finally,' the cultural environment is tyfe third element of innaediate 

concern to the telecommunications project. According to the proposal, this 

area involves, in addition to the "arts" and entertainment program material, 

the use of telecommunications for "connunity development a^d identity," that 

is, "helping to create ^community of vhich you are a part,- in which you can 

know people, in which you can 'work collectively to accomplish, things that 

( 

will make the community prosper .in the socio-cultural sense. This same 
telecommunications system could provide the means fdr community inter-con- 
munication. The existing communications system does not adequately respond 



to this needs^^^. . this type of system may^ make it morej economically feasible ^ 
for this intercommunication among communities to take'^lace/'** 
^ "If it is reasonable to assume that ^pe^pTe who have the amenities of 

life and a reasonable amount ^of security will strive to better themselves, 
th^n it is necessary to create an environment which will foster th'ese vital 
forces that ^re necessary for c/ommunity vii^ility ancl growth. From^ this can 
develop community awareness and then the spirit of cooperativeness. Becoming 
«^aware of the needs and wants. that are similar to one^s own — knowing you^re 
not alone — can help bring people together to work toward bettering thetr 
communities and themselves. *^ 

i 1 

* Ibid,, p. 16 . • 

** Ibid, p. 17 """^ 

*** Ibid-, p. 1-7 
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"Jhis community planning and developnent stage maybe enhanced by a . 
telecommunications system. It' can provide a means for the community to engage 
in collect?:^ve decision-making. Inforcation obtained in this way. also x:an be 
a valuable resource for county or state, as well as the Igcal governments to 
ensure that the needs of th« people are being met. If it can work on a 
community basis, and there are examples in Canada where it has worked, 
(they refer to the efforts of th^ National Film Board of Canada.— Challenge 
•for Change — ) then there is hope, at least, that it can work on* a state-wide 
basis". This community interaction- and closer proximity, to state operations 
oould help to foster the feeling of being a part of thfe "action" —being 

involved."* . ' 

Ip summary, the proposal stipulates , that , "Diversifying and strengthenic 

the rural economic, social, and cultural structure through the use of tele-;- 

communications might provide -an alternative to tfife dras^c dislocations and ^ 

discontinuities of migration to urban areas. New alternatives do not always , 

provide new benefits.^ But, if "the trial prQgram is even partially successful. 

it may provide a valuable contributipn to rural, development. and reduction of. 

the population flow to 'the urban centers." One thing is certain: migration 

to the city', is an unhappy solution. Perhaps 'the most imp6rtant factor would 

r 

be that people wduldhave an option. "*^ ^ ^ ' 




* Ibid p. 18 



Ibid, p. 19 



4,2 Education • ^ • ^ ^ 

Recent developments iri teleconnunication^^ technology shows a growing 
concern on the part of educators as to the best methods of making the new 
technology more relevant to their needs and the needs of .educational institu- 
tions in general. In fact, som^ demons tration^ave led researchers to con- 
clude that the technology may most effectively be used for instructional pur- 
poses outside the restricted boundaries of the classrooms rather than sinply 

a concentration on software for in-school use. So far, however, it 'is 

is ~ 

apparent that educational demonstrations have not been as frequent nc^r as 
active the .potential permits. This report reviews selected representative 
samples of educational demonstrations by both telecommunicat/ons operators as 
weU as educators. They range from those which are simply promotional and 
conmercial to Some experimental instructional demonstrations of innovative 
educational models. Most demonstrations tended toward developing methods 
of reaching non-traditipnal students (persons unable to attend classes full 
time) . ir , ^ ■ 



th^ 



It is obvious that as the new tectinology^. develops , educators^.wiil 
have to take a more committed role in implementing the promises made by th< 
new technology. Particularly, more substantive* uses will have to be made ia the 
use'of communications technology in non-institutional environments-. 'aIso;^ • 
more dollars will have to be' Spent in ordet to make a real curricular in?act. . 

Finally, more systematic evaluation and documentation will^e needed 
to establish education's ccajitinued us'e of teiecommunications . . ' 

The following are samples of educational telecommunications demons tra- 

•tions. • • * . 

4,2.1 ^ Closed-Circuit^ Microwave Television - Tager r 

The Association for Graduate Education and tlesearch operated a 
closed-circuit microwave educational te'^^Vision system which interconnects 



nine colleges and univers*ities over approximately 2,000 sijuare miles iiji,^^ 
the North Texas area. The purpose of the system is for thef sharing of 
resources via the television facilities. amoBg^ nine institutions. As a 
result of the , systems., the* highest quality instruction is available to 
all campuses, which permits the development of joint-in3titutional curri- 
Cula 'in academe disciplines where no institution singly^as adecjuate 
resources. - In addition, several major high-techrvology^^ustrikl firms' 
in the. region have joined the Tage^^ system to enable' their employees to 
participate in Tager course offerings at in-plant receiving classrooms. 

* V 

Now in its seventh year, the operating* characteristics* of the 
system are now thoroughly timfe-tested and have proven successful. Tager 
customarily carries about 75i^^ree-credit-hour , courses 'each semester, 
Involving between 1,600 and 2,000 students. Each coifrse provides inter- 
action between the instructor and the students enabling students 
at remote classrooms to a^k q^iestions of the instructor and participate 
directly in the class. a1i other students on the network also hear t.he 
questions and dan; respond ^ join in, a discussion. Thus, the cua^omary^ 
qlassroom environment is preserved as fully as - possible .t" ^ 

^ At the present time, thfe staff'of the Tager system are nbt-con- 
sidering using other telecommunicatipps techrtology, Such .as cable tele- 



vision, because ot^th^"*necessxty to provide live talkback fpr large 
numbers of students ,sq4tt;Bred throughout a metropolitan region. However, 
another option ^uld be. to, l^^te s^eral cable television receiving 
sites in convenient^ loc^tion^ and equipping jthera with a ' talkback faci- J5 
li,ty for live particiJpat^ion ome^ groups of st-udents. Other students 

in the same class couSd not participate in the interaction, but could 
hear the discussion. T-i^ * ' • • 

J The administrative^staf fb^f, th^ Tager^system* f feel thk demonstration 

w V' s ' / • * 

has significantly impiCoved and^^^panded the range and qualffe.y of the • 
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inter-institutlonal course offerings, but that the system also^akes 
readily possible extensions of academic . service for new clienteles (i.e. 
independent study, continuing education, refresher and retraining pro- 
grams, etc.) Currently, intensive study and plannin^g is takfing place 
in ord^r to determine how additional opportunities can best be accomp- 
lished over the system* ^ ^--7^. 
4.2.2 Project REACH, Dayton-Mi^mi Valley Consort>d.um, Ohio ; \^ 

REACH is an educational cable television project sponsored by 
the Office of Community Services of the Dayton-Miami^^lley Consortium * 
through a grant from the Fund for Inprovement of Postsecbndary Education 
(HEW). REACH provides cable systems with both credited an3 non-credit 
educational courses\jJJt^ project stresses leisure- time learnirxg-educational 
experiences incorporated in recreational activities. "REACH is iden-' 
tifying leisure time and developing commi^ity* re'Sp'onsive leisure time 
learning opportunities for home and work-bo^d individuals." The ^ 
project staff receives community ipput into the design of programs 
through a local Advisory Board armtnter-active workshops. 

The workshops (which are follow-ups for the coupes) provide 
an opportunity for individuals to put into practice what has been pre- 
sented on television, while at the sane time, make educational uses 
of leisure time. Most of the courses currently being presented over 
the cable system are "how to do" programs on such topics as indoor 
gardening, astrology, and rioxiejr arranging. Courses in production ^ 
include: "Effective Parenting"; "Your Job! How it Finds You"; 
"Planning Your Retirement"; and "Understanding Yourself". Some of 
the 'colleges in Ohio are creating or expanding these family psychology 
courses^or college credit offerings. These colleges include Wright 
State University, University of Dayton and Antioch College. 

Future production v;ill focus ^on "courses which enlarge parti- 
cip^nts potential for greater self' un^M^standing, or community service." 



Among the courses under revision are **You and Your Environment''; 
"Selecting a College''; and "Be a Smart Consumer". Each course consists 
of five half-hour videotaped sessions which are augmented by. two 
workshops or community conferences of about^tv?^^ hours each. 



4.2.3 ATS-6 Satellite; 

For one year, the National Aeronautics and Space Administration 
conducted demonstrations on the ATS-6 satellite. Among the experiments 
was the Appalachian Educational Satellite Project (AESP) which provided 
direct communications between teachers in 15 Jlegional Education Services 
Agencies (RESA) from Guntersville, Alabana to Fredonia, New York in 
courses designed to upgrade elementary teachers skills. 

The project was a joint venture o^ the Appalachian .Region ' 
Commission (ARC) under the auspices of the National Institute of Edu- 
cation (NIE) and n/sA. Expatiments covered health and educational 
television^transiaission, navigation and traffic control, intersatellite 
transmission, ' radio interference measurement and weather research* 
The major thrust, however, of the project was a focus on ways *kindkr- 
garten through sixth grade teachers structure curricula for career 
6<^ication. Sixteen sites were involved in the demons tration^in 13 states in 
the Appalachian r^.gion — including a production center a^'the University 
of Kentucky at Lexington, where the programs were .prepared^ 



4 • 2 • 4 Cable Televisipn^Jji College Outreach Program: 

A continuing education program used ,at Flathead Valley Coiamunity 
College, Kalispell, Montana, uses cable television to reach adults nqt 

served through traditional methods. The program is called "Total Com- 

X ^ 

munity Education" (ICE) and is funded by a grant rom the Fund for the 
Improvement of Post-Secondary Education (under the Department of Health 
jEducation and Welfare). Now ii^ its third year of operation, TCE is 
attempting to serve a population of 5,000 people, spread over -a widely 
diverse area. Program emphasis includes extensive activity on the 
Blackfeet Indian Reservation, 130 miles east of the campus. The Bl'ack- 
feet* ext;ension program has included the introduction of pQjrtablje' video 
.technology to the small reservation toxm of Heart Butte. 

Pifftsently, through various goyern^^nt agen^^, TCE is reaching 
the most remote parts of the valley, u^ing rutal grantee halls. and school 
as 'viewing centers for specific programs presented via closed-circuit 
playback. In the future -the\rogram hopes to move fr^m to^al government 
funding to independent operation. The* project enjoys a close wcrhir.?: - - 
^relationship with the management of Kalispell Cable TV, a TeleProTnp;rer - 
^outlet, including providing studio space'and equfpinent for .TCp.^ 



TCE envisions itself as a supplenenu to traditiqgal methods 
of delivering educational, cultural and^ social services to a jyiral 
conununity through the use of Educational/instructional television. The 
project will continue to use both cable and closed-circuit television 
to expand post-secondary* level course work, continuing education pro- 
grams and specially developed supplemental programming for adult . 
learners. • ' 

^2,5 Comgjgter Used to Follow ytogress of Migrant School Children ; 

y 

In an effqgj^to maintain school records pf migrant "childr-en. Public 

Law (93-380) was passed in^974 which authorizes the^ use of Migrant 

Stud^^t Record ^Ip^ansfer System (MSRTS) — a central computer data bank, 

located' in Little Rock, Arkansas'. It cin trace the whereabouts bf each 

child as he/she migrates from one harvest tc3 another. When the Title I 

•migrant educat^n prog^m was authorized by. the Congress, no one really** 

knew how many migrant children there were or ev^n, where they were; ^ 
> * *^ ^ • . 

However, through the MS^S, it is now possible to produce an official 

. ^ ' • • ■ 

count of migrant children. * ' , * - * . ' 

It took 30 months for all the states to a^gree on what' intonation 

shoujjd b^ included^ in the recotds of ttiese ch^ildren. TliWff^was the ^ 

-.matter of privacy to be coftsidered and'£he ext^t of the^^infonnation / 
^ . ' ^ ' '* > ' " 

needed. In the end, it was agreed that each record should Contain the 

( ' 

child's name, sex, -birthday, and birthplace;''his math, and reading scores • ^ 

from the last four schools attended; and cbded^^a^fffS^nS^TSn^on health 

exapiryations and a variety o^g^ childhood diseases. A child., s record can ^ 

be supplied to school officials and health' authorities within four to 

'24 hours after th^ request is made. Thus, the MSRTS system makes it 

easier to place migrant children^in tKeir proper grade, while at the 

V ^ ^ 

same time eliminates multiple tasting and piiysic^fiL-examinati^ns.- 



4.3 Health 

Looking at the ij^atter 70's and into the 1980's , ' changes can be 
seen in the delivery of health and related social services , ^especially fox 
rural areas. The potential use of not only cable, but other communications 
technologies such as satellites, laser systems, micro-wave, multi- 
point distribution systems and fibre optic networks^ are promising to 
radically alter the- quality of life, especially ^r the poor and dis- 

advantaged in small underdeveloped areas. Demonstrations so far are 

» 

uncovering the kind of technology which will begin to lumish substantially 

new services that will *pro\jide vitally needed Jinks between the^.patieat , 

« • 

medical centej, outreach programs', . sexrvice agencies, and the' upgrading 

of* medical personnel. This technology i^ c^f par^ticular concern for the 

educational upgradipg and information exchange among health care 

professionals in disadvantaged, remote and rural areas of the south. 

From the demonstrations reviewed for this report, a basic need to 

determine how best telecommunications might bg utilized to meet rural 

» *' ■ 

health needs was a common* concern. A sampling of those demonstrations 

follows: ' , 



4*3.1. Iwo-Way Audio-Video-Data In Jonathan, Minnesota ' ' 

^ This experiment was designed to- ervaluate .a two-way audid-'video cable 
link between two rural group practice clinics and a hospital in Minnesota. 
The link covers about 13 miles, joining Jonathan Lakeviet? Clinic, Waconia 
Lakeview Clinic, and Waconia Ridgeviev Hos.pital^ Nearly 12 of ^e'l3. miles, 
of cable was mounted aerially on utility poles. From about 200 transmissions 

' • . . . • ?4 ■ 



which took place in the period January 1973 - January 1974, a third involved 

teleconsultations, telediagnosis and followup exams, another third involved 

X s 

data transmission <EKG, X-ray ,^ Char t) , and the remaining third involved 
patient monitoring and conversations. The project was terminated in 1974, 

4,3,2 Microwave System on Reservation 

.Two-way audio-video-da.ta, slow-scan video is being -used on the ^ 
Papago Reservation (STARPAHC) in limited combinations. Began in 1973 through 
funding 'from HEW, the STARPAHC acronym stands for Space Technology Applied 

t i 

to Rural Papago Advanced Health Care. The program is an assembly of a 
ground-based remote area health care 'delivery system' for two years. Its ^ 

major objectives ^are to provide data for developing health cafe for -future 

1^ ^ 

manned Spacecraft and to improve the delivery of health care to remote areas 
on earth/ STARPAHC will provide improved communication methods, a mobile 
health unit, adva-nced health care equipr.ent, computer aids, and assistance 
to allied health professionals and paramedical personnel, 

4,3,3, ATS-6 PEASESAT, Telecommunication, Tele-Education (Satellite) 

' ^ > — 

• A two-way audio and facsimile _(r.o*video) has operated since 1971 in 
Hawaii and t^acific, Honolulu, The TEACESAT (Pacific Education an4 ' 
Communication Experiment by Satellite) nroject includes health and medical 
consultations and a*variety of educational fprmdts. As of October 1974, 
there were 11 nations or jurisdictions in the Pacific Area served by the 
interactive audio^system. . These locations stretch from the National*\ibrary 
of Medicine in Maryland to Hawaiian sites, to Fuji, New Zealand, Tonga, 
New Guinea, American Sanfoa and the Trust Territory of the. Pacific Islands. 
Average use is three hours per week, Tne interactions have included 



telecohsul tat ions between physicians, teacher education, student classes, 
and sharing of library resources. 

4*3.4. Hospital Radio Netx^ork ^ » ' ' * 

The Hospital Council of Southern California operatas a radio netvpork 
' for emergency communicatior^%etween 118 hospitals In the Los Angeles area. 
Included in the network are certain hospitals designate^ as regional 
hospitals, and are supplied with the most powerful transmitters and 
receivers. Two frequencies are employed — * one for i^tra-regional and 
one for inter-regional communications. The Hospital Council serves as^ 
the central headquarters for the network and is the official point of contact 
with police, fire station, public health, and Red <lp6ss facilities during' 
emergencies . , - • , 

Among the functions of the network is to serve during disasters . 
in the transfer of information on patients, inform medical personnel on 
the location of specific biood types, drugs, supplies and equipment, 
coordinate triage teams, and locate and direct physicians to appropriate, 
sites and hospitals. 

During the Los Ang^eles earthquake in '^971, the value of th$ radio 
network was conclusively Remonstrated* Two large hospitals were totally 
destroyed^and two were seriously damaged and had to be evacuated. In 
addition, there were 3,000 persons injured in' the earthquake who \ieeded 
treatment. Later a task force from the White House Of f ice .of Jjnetgency • 
Preparedness reported that to their knowledge this "was the first major 
or civil disaster. . .in which a separate, self-sufficient medical hospital 
radio communications network played a 'major role. This system worked 
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effectively and undoubtedly made the difference between utter chaos and 
an orderly response to the affected area's medical and hospital needs." 

6«3.5, Medical Interactive Television Network ' 

i» ^ * • 

An. incerstate television netvork ha^^ been established between Vermont 

and New Hampshire for the exchange of medical information. The locations 

are Dartmouth Medical School and University Hospital ia Hanover, anc^the 

University of Vermont College of Medicine in Burlington, Vermont. Eventually 

' . ; • • * ■• - f 

the network will expand to connect 20 hospitals and medical institutions in . 

\ ■ ' ^ 

four states. The system uses^'switched clos^ed-circuit television with 
microwave linkage. 

Initially, Dartmouth artd a small community hospital, Claremont 
General, were connected by microwave over the 30-mile distance between 
them. Later Central Vermont Hospital in Berlin, Vermont Joined the* system 
in order to provide services $uch a^ the transmitting of information ^ . e* 
EKGs, computer data, heart sound and breat^i sounds, as' well as audio- 
visual information). Distant cbrcAiary care units, radiology de^partments, 
psychiatry \nd medical offices, ^nd-^Jiedical education classrooms are 
connected, within the network.^ * * ** 

Medical personnel involved,' in the network have continuous involvement, 
with each other • This has brought about an emphasis on ^interactive, live 
seminars^ conferences, dnd consultations. In other words, the goal has bean 
to develop the personal interactive functions of the system. PrograntB^ing 
time usually averages 40 hours per week, with 140 hours per. week projected 
, by 1977. 
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Medical conferences between the hospitals and medical schools are 
« ^ 

assisting in the^ examining of problems in a variety of fields such as speech 

■ \ , 

therapx and , psychiatry . In addition, physicians and students can observe 

- ' ^ ■ ^ • ' . ■• ■ . • ■ f 

patient-doctor interactio'n over a monitoit. The observations are then dis- 

cussed with the attending physician. 

Consultations are being schedule4 on a regular^asis. The problem 

in implementing a consultation 'program is that the doctor in the co'mmunity 

hospital must be willing to ask for help, Situation which is probably not 

as common as it should be in the medical profession. Thus, the project 

administrator^ view" the building gf this nutual ass'istance relationship 

between doctors as the most llqiportant is^ue in the success of the project. 

This Is an example of a service which would not exist or would exist only on 

a minor scale without the telecommunications network, 

le existing system is only the first phase of an ambitious plan, ' 

Other projected functions are classroon-to-classroom' interactive medical 

.education, . consultation and sharing of staff experiences, telediagnosis . 
' i • \ - 

and ^ tl en t^ record-keeping, continuing medical education, allied health 

personnel training, and administrative communicatians and data exchange. 

Also, in the futur^e plans of the netwQrk is the building of a control 

^*f6r all 20 ' iristitutions at Dartmouth. The control system will allow 

coordination of user schedules and switching and routing. Each institution 

.will also have extensive in-house cable wiring to* distribute the signals | 

' received by i^crowave. The already existing Vermont ETV microwave system 

will be shared by the medical project, |as well^s the ETV*s e^quipment ^ 

f 

space, waveguide, towers, and antennas. 

I ' . . . 

! 

^4.3.6, ATS-1 Satellite in Alaska 

'-• ■ ft 

Towns throughout " Alaska are connected through the NASA ATS-1 
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satellite via ;a voice link. The project,, which began in 1971 through a 
program sponsored by the Lister Hill National Center for Biomedical 
Communications, transmits medical information t\^o hours a day, seven 
days a wee^ between villages, field service unit hospitals, and medical 
centers'. The purpose of the project is to provide a number of services,* 
including patient education, community education for health aides, doctors 
and nurses, and the facsimile transmission of graphic and computer data. " 
In addition, voice consultation is conducted between coimnunity health aides 
and physician|^ at hospitals. Hospitalized patient may §tlso visit with 
their families in remote "villages . As a. result of. the project, a 
determination can be made of the scjppe of services which may be provided 
in an audio medical network. ^ f 

4.3.7. Patient Information Via CCTV " * . 

A system for providing medical education and :ffif6rmation to hospital 
patier^Tis succes's,f ully being used by Baroness Erlanger . Hospital in 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. .The hospitaJL has 652 adult beds and a 110-bed 
pediatric ward.' 

■ /■ ■ • • 

. .The systed dubed^ the "video ^uke box," consists of two automatic 
video , cassette changer/programmers that can play up" to 12 one-hour cassettes 
without repetition. One of the "video juke boxes" is used to provide the 
pediatrics wing 'with educational and entertainment programming/ while the 
other is used for adult patient education. Among the programs are health 
care education, such as breast fee4ing', weight reduction and control, care 
of new-bom babies, glaucoma, pos t-coronaty 'care, high blood pressute, 
and* diabetes . The ot"her hfilf of the pro^acming is entertainment. Patients 
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view the programs over their CCTV receiver, which the hospital provides at 
no. extra \harge, plvk a schedule ij^^stipplied each week of th^ programs 
planned. 

In addition" to the prtigraras" targeted for patients, a 'switcher/dn 
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the main studio allows distribution of -certain programs to specific areas 

of the hospital for usfe' liy the hospital sta^f. At present, all of the ' 

programs are purchase from Viacom Southeastern Corporation in Atlanta^ 

but the hospital anticipated beginning production of- progrannning this year 

^that will be ^med at its own specific needs. 

It is tob, early to determine what effects the patient education project 

has had in cutting down on patient release time and the ^fember of return 
• • ^* 

patients, but it seems the patientis are very pleased. Administration apd 
^taff are^also enthusiastic about the .'timS they save because the fielevised 
program^ can take over some of the educational chores that used to be so 
time consuming. ' y ' * , 

According to an article^ in the July, 1975^ issue of Educational and 
Indijsplal Television , "The machines have easily replaced what would normally 
be another person in our o'ffice alone, and the hospital has been busy working 
on new. application^. ' It really gives us more time to do other things and 

/ ■ ^ ' ' 

provide better services in other areas as walK"' / ^ 

^.3.8. Rural Health Associates-Group P ractice with Microwave 

" ^ ^ 

9 Rural Health Associates is a medical group practice in Farmington, Ilaina 
\ ' f . / 

with a *t>;o-way link to two ambulatory -care satellite clinics located in 

' * ' •» 

Rangeley (40 miles northwest) and Kingfield (20 miles north) separated by 
mountainous terrain. Since 1971, the purpose of the project has been to 

> * 

■ I ' GO •. ■ 



provide, comprehensive health care for patients in rural isolate^d areas, to 
provide support for health care professionals so that they may live and 
function in rural areas at distances from major medical centos,* a^d to 

✓ * * 

provide enough coverage so that these prcrfessionals can afford the time ' 
for continuing education and preventive care. While no< carefully evaluated 
results are available, the general objective^ of this rural group practipe 
are-jreportedly being achieved. " 

^•3.9 An Experiment to Study the Conaunications Technology Required to 
Support Health Personnel in Isolated Areas ^ - / 

HEW Public Health Resource Administration project is currently being 

planned .by the Mitre Corporation* The experiment is to both design and 

'implement health care projects-^utilizing non-physicians such as Medexes, 
nurse practitioners, and physician extenders to -increase the level and 
the quality of healtli care in ri^al areas*,, The basic model is one of 
employing telecommunications to increase contact, between centralized 
medical professionals *and outlying satellite clinic-personnel/* , 



4*4 Information Dissemination 

Demonstration projects solely concerned with the economic feasibility 
and social cost considerations of information retrieval and dissemination 
in rural areas are f ew^indeed'. Most projects with an information dissemination 
component usually have a more concrete area, of concern to. address (e.g. Health 
Educational Services; Entertainment). The few' projects which do focus on 
the information aspects of technology and ruraJ. development have come froti 
the library and informa^tion sciences field'. Jhese professional bodies 
seek constantly to extend their traditional services of book lending and 
information advice giving to those clients in i^OTlated areas and to patrons 

confined by reasons of advance age, ill health, or criminal offense, CATV. 

_ ■» * 

Satellite Technology, Mobile Units, etc. have been used in various attempts 
to cut the rising costs of most library operations, by reaching a wider 
variety of p^ple with more specifically defined se^yicesT^he reader is 
advised to, consult the other demonstration projects listed in this report 
for more specific examples of iaforraation dissemination and technology 
interface. 



4.4.1 North Dakota Agribusiness Idarketing In formation: 

; ■ , f 

North Dakota State University Department of Agr icultureal Economics 

Fargo, North Dakota. 1972 - 1974. Principal investigator D. W. Cobia. 

'K - - . • ^ 

Purpose of, the project was to ascertain information required of the 

agribusiness sector; recommend ways of closing the i.nf oraation dessemination 

gaps and of providing nee'ded information not currently being generated. It 

was funded by the State of North Dakota. , , , / 



4.4.2 Mediamobile Service to Commurtify Center's and Rurar~eoniinuniti.es" 

' Vigo County Public Library, Terre Hautev Indiana. Principal 
investigators were Harmond Boyd;'^ Betty Dodson; Jean Conjri^s and Max Miller. 
Funded by tj.S. p,f£ice of Education,' Liblrairy Services and^ Construction Act, 
the project began in 1972 and is still in progress. 'Mediamobile is used ^ 

the means of getting materials and staff to community centers and 
out;ly|.ng areas of the county, serving both as a transport vehicle and^ 
a'nobile display and lending unit. . f 

i 4.4*3 A Lib'rary and Learning Services : ! ' ' '\ ' ^ ^ 

East Central State College, Ada, ipklahom^, 'experimented with a * 
delivery ,^|ys tern for library services. Principal investigators are Robert 
Garner; Bill Darnell,, and Henry Hicks. Funde<3[ ty the/(jTs. National Institutes 
of Health, it ran from 1972-^974. The purpose' of the project ^as Vto 
determine steps necessary for the planning and establishment oTan area 
library learning center to^ provide integrated services ^to: meet identified 
needs through multiple funding sources." The project demonstrated that 

agencies concerned with similar education and library services can work 
together. • * ^ . . 
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J 4.4.4 Nation^ Science Foundation Awards Grant For Continuatioa of Census 

''T , Uoo Artl vttijes ^ 

,The Clearinghouse and Laboratory for Census D^ta was developed jointly, 

: by the Cey:er'tor Research Libraries in Chicago and National Data Use and 

Access Laboratories' (DUALabs) in Washington, d!c. in January 1972 to insure 

\ the.maxinuim application of census data to research applied to national needs'. 

^XLCD's major activities haVe^,been in training of use»s^of thl census. ' 

providing orientatiof^ and feuiljance on the use of census data for particular 

problems, developing a broad range of publications, catalogs, and reference 

guides, and assisting users in 'finding the census data they need for their 

research. Anyone with a problem to which census data might be applie-d can 

go to the User Contact Sites located in 19 states for free orientation and 

i . guidance. Economists._ administrators, educators, planners, demographers, ' 

• . «. 
. and all others whose wock may benefit from the application of census data • 

• » are encouraged to write to the CLCD for detailed information about the 

V . . . . 

4^ ^publications , seminars .free guidance and data reference services available 

to them. * ■ ' "* V ^ 
' ** . 4 , • • r ' , *V 

^ 4.4.5 National Storage an(^letrieval System, and . Research on Implications 

of Cable TV " , ' " • . • ' 

^ • A report'^ by the Committee on Public Engineering Policy ^ (COPEP) of 
* ^ . * . ^ . ' , > . * /• ♦ 

the National Academy of Enginaering has been suWtted to the NationaJ. 
^* . . ' . * . ' ^ 

. •■ . Science Foundation for its program *of Research Applied to National Needs * 

(RA£}:-I). Desi^^e'd to contribute .to further planning of the RANN program, 

^ , the report entitlea "Priorities for Research Applicable to National Needs 
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urges an adventurous and innovatijVe approach -to fundamental and long-tera 
problems, •agoing beyond the research programs^ of other federal agencies^ 
^ The report highli^ts a serie^ of themes related to problems in < 
turning science and engineering to social purpose, and includes thirty-one 

• • - ] ^ - 

detailed research recommendations. The RANN program has placed significantly 
increased emphaM^^on applied social science research and research into 
national problems of effective delivery of governmental and hi3taan services 
(e.g., health, education, urban transportation^ fire and police protections^ 
waste disposal).- "Conservation and patterhs, of consumption" stresses\ 
research into the "demand side" of , the supply and demand equation in respect 

to several problem areas, emphasizing concern for "the scarcity of ^energy, 

» • * 
environmental, and material resources. 

4.4.6 ' The Center for Policy Research T:aunched — MI^JgRyA: ' ^ ' 

A participatory technology system or Mul^tiple Input Network "for 
Evaluating Reactions, Votes, and Attitudes, was^ initi^edv^in 1971. 
Technological features essential to MINZRVA include a device for recognizing • 
and limiting speakers, feedback reporting fo^; groups to permit consensus 
evolution, and visual two-way communications.. A public building prototype, 
a county governinent system, an^ inter-^community network, and intta-inter 
community TV demonstrations, the projects utilize MfNERVA applications 
including experiments in the concept of "electronic town meetings", in 
jijrhich cable is A^Tsed to increase citizen par t^icipation in decision-making. 



• ^ 4.4.7 Th4 Department of Defense, The Wxrad Garrlson f 



V / 
•fhis^ Is a continuing project which startied in October 1972 and is 

/ 

operated by the Department of the Anny,^with contractual assistance from 
tho. Mitre Corporation of Bedford., Mass. . Ihe fc/iced Garrison conceatratad its 
first two years on a feasibility and technical viability study to 
determine how it should approach the transfer "of the wired city concept 
to a military base^sing tx^o-way cable applica^ons. Presently,, the 
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Department of the Army is doing an engineering design study. The desigit 

of a testbed to determine the £ost of building and operating an interactive 
* <■ * " * ♦ 

cable system is being determined, using Fort; Bliss (El Paso, Texas) as 

the site. ^ ) ' 

^•^*8 Major' NSF Projects: The following demons t^rations represent Phase II 

pf the National S(?t6nce Foundation's "Cable Experiment Competition:" - * ^ 



Test an4 Evaluation of Public Service' Uses of Cable Television ; 
Rockfojfd, Illinois: " " " 



/ 



East/Lansing, Michigan, Michigan State University, Dept. of TV and 
Radlo^ls conducting a project with Thomas F. Baldwin as Principal 
Ix/vestigator* It is funded through NSF for $430,200 and*scheduled 
fo nin from 'May 1, 1975 to April, 1978. The objective oJ-irttls . 
'project is to test the relative cost and effectiveness of using 
two-way cable television to deliver training to firefighters ' 
/ in Rockford, Illinois. The experiment will test the. relative 
cosl;s and effectiveness of delivering training material using 
ytxjo-way cable tel^ision compared to more conventtonal means. 

The existing cable system in Rockford ^^hich will be used, is ^ ^' 

capable of two-way communications incliJding Y^deo, ^udio and 
data signals in the upstream direction. A mirk-computer will 
be added -for systeaP control purposes, with digital response 
terminals in the firehouses. / , • 

Test and Evaluation df Public Servj^ge- Uses ^of Cable Television ; 
Sparfianburg, S . cT 7 ' 

/ . . 

NSF has funded ($1,106,566) to tHe Rand Corppi^ation to conduct 
project from June 30, 1975 to pecember 1977. The objective ^ 
of this research project is to tfest the relatfive cost and 



effectiveness of three public service applications-^f cabSe 
television in Spartansbur^, South Carolina. The three 
•applications arel- (1) adult educati^on; (1=) the training pf Say ^ 
care workers; and (3) coordinsttion of input procedures fidr \ 
veifare programs. For each application, a controlled 6«ferlvmgnt ^ ' 
^ is planned^to test -the relative cost and ef f e^l^venjess qf ' ' • 
.delivering the seVvice using/tyo-^way cable/ television coirfpared 
'^to more conventional means. ^ , ^ 

Test and Evaluat ion o4>Public Service Usas o^' ^able TelevisioiK 

Read ing ^ Pennsylvania ^ • -di 

/ •• 

^The Alternate Media Center, New York University, has been 

funded by NSF ($398, 700) to c;>tiduct a project between May 1, 1S75 ' 
anslXAugust 31, igT^.The objective -of this research is to test ' 
the costs and eff^tiveness of 'using two-way cable tel^visiorf 
to deliver selected services to the' elderly in Reading, Penn. 
The services to be provided are: (1) iriformatiorr and nfeferral ~ 
intended to ask clients about their ^needs, to provi^e/informatiorr 
on available social* services, and to provide ref erra/ to ' ^ 
appropriate ?ocial servic*e , agencies.; (2) education* ^ncT^rainiag — ] 
a range of topics of interest. to j:he elderly^ wili ba covered ^ ^ 
including such things as budgeting skills*, topics concerted 
with ^the emotional and^physical aspects of aging, training^ 
and vocational and helping skills, and first aid and s^lf ' 
cape; and (3) citizen-governnent interaction ~ the intent is 
to involve elderly citizens more directly in local decision\ 
makfng processes through meetings and teleconferences with,«abh 
other ancl public officials. ^ The project -hats \received fundiag 
for one year for the start-up phase, and it is expected, that 
additional funds will^b^awarded for completioti^of \he project * 
within a three yea'r period. " : . 



4.5. Entertainment /Recreationy Cultural 

For most rural areas and small jp^ms in this country,* the home 
» television set reigns supreme as the chief recreational and entertainment j 
'"diversion. Any discussion of cable /deconstration projects in the vein ' ^ 
of entertainment/recreatiotl/cultural programing mu^t point out the obvious 
fact that the great majority of progran transmission via cable or broadcast 
television falls ^ the entertainment categdry. However, certain programming 
that is being produced by local cable systems specifically addresses the J - 
recreational and entertainment needs of their local community; Additionally, 
there^are limited demonstration^ and research projects focused on the ^. 
quality and content of entertainment programs produced for cable systems ^ 
andi television i^n general that either directly or indirectly apply to 
4:hose needs in all rural areas. * * . - 

Tljis section of the report describes a representative sample, >{ost • 

cable systems that aje involved in local origination programming focus th^ir ^ 

activities 'on shows which are designed as a source, of revenue through 

advertising, sponsorship, or increased subscriber levels. There is a ' 

preponderance of local sports programming which m^y rai)ge from high 

-» * » 

school football and basketball games to' the couut^ 'horseshoe throwing 

' , - ' . , ^ ' - V 

championship. • * 

This investigation has shown 'that there is very little innovative 

program demons tr a ticJtl work nqw. going *on directed toward specialized 

entertainment via cable television for either rural or urban areas. Most 

research and demonstration in this field is, cond^ucted privately for commercial, 

network television and is primarily in the area of market Studies- and 

analyses. 

Some cab-le system operators,- recognizing Ipportunifcies to respond to 
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real community needs have initiated , programs spotlighting local .enter tainnent, 
recreation and culture. Representati^/^^rograms of this type are discussed 
in the following list which felso speaks to the small number of federally 
funded projects focusing on the entertainment and cultural role of televisipn. 



4.5.1. Videomaker , Cokeville, Illinois ' , 

V 

Videomaker is an attempt to stimulate the development of hXaman re- 
sources in the Tennessee/Virginia Appalachian area^^^^jEhe project has been 



funded by\^he Appalachian Regional Coipmission and serves as a local origination 
agency for eight cable television systems and one educational television station 

in the area,. Videomaker is also a producer of film and 'broadest materials 

fors distribution to various sources both In and out of the Tennessee/Virginia 

boundaries. ' ^ j 

The primary purpose of Videomaker is to meet the great; need /for 

rural*' mountain people to communicate with one another, and to share experienae 

for education and diversion. Another purpose is to help universities, 

schools, cable svstens and others to achieve better insight and increased 

sensitivity into the Appalachian cegion, the rich cultural heritage of its 

people, and the' persi*s tent problems of the-airea. 

' Tapes that hav^^been produced include topics such^ 2fs. strip mining, 

the Hyden mine disaster, the high rate of military deseiytion among 
Appalachian soldiers, the mina^orkers union stri^^les, ,fblk songs, and 

/• ^ " • •• . 

• visual/oral histories and recollections of "old tflmers." Tapes are 0 
available f<^ nation--wide "distribution. 

^ \ Southern Ouclook > ' ' . 

G.E. Cablevision in Biloxi, Mississippi produces a locally originated^ 
television series designed 't?6 den:onstrate the richness 'and Variety o£ the Mfe 



I- % • • 

and history of that area of the South. The program uj^ilizes a vidSo van 
. which logs over^ onevthousand miles per series taping local events, 

personalities, programs and disseminating the shows via the cable television 

system. Programs ^re t^ped each and include are^s such as culture, 

1 • * * ' * 

edjication, entertaipmet>t, cooking, politics, religion, history, the arts,, 

etc. Over lOO' regional locations have been t>ighlighted in this prograo 
series. i 

i 

/ • ' • ■ 1 

4.5.3 The Gaslight Show „ ^ |. ' . 

This program, cablecast by Fayetteville Cablevision, Inc. in 
Fayetteville, North Carolina, i^ a weekly, thirty-minute musical variety ' ^ 

if 

show, prodtaced through the cooperative efforts of th^^gcable system and a 

^ocal night club cabaret.. The show simulates a night club atmosphere, and 

highlights musical entertainment. Through arrangements with the local club, 

the talent iW ..furnished free of chirge in return 'for the production work, 
V ' . 

t 

airing, and promotional announcements. Perfomers Ghange weekly and are 
setni-proressiohals who work the southeast night club circuit*^ T\e wide 
appeal of this series has .attracted other talented people in the area and c 
has generated additional original programming" activities. 

5.4.4. Encore • ' • 

Another local production of G.E. Cablevision in Biloxi, Mississippi, 
a program* aimed at gaining wider audiences for and broadening .the appeal 



of local p^fessiona± performances . Encore/*is a repeat, a replay of 
productions by groups ^uch as the local theater. Encpre will, when permitted, 
cover ^y professional performance. Little theater productions a^e taped, 
edited to '40-50 minutes and aired often with behind-the-scenes interviews 
of key cast and production figures. Encore's purpose is to 'bring performins ^ 
enter tair)in6nt to the viewers, to generate interest in local cultural activit-ies, ^ 



to bring local art programs\ to those ynable to leave their places of resident- 
or without traditional means of access to live performances and to show a 
wider audience the range , of . talent in South Mississippi. / 

4.5.5. Bi-Cities Cable TV . /' ' 

I , 

Seirviag the Petersburg, v Virginxa area, the Ba-Cities TV produces 
a^ series of weekly remotes that are video-taped a't local night^T^lubs in the 
region. The ^advantage of this telecast include econo.mic and social bene- 
fits. The viewers enjoy the change from traditional television fare, the 
night ^ub owners pay for 'program sponsorship, and the nigfit club owners 
draw i^bfe business "Trom people viewing the show aftd from thosl^wtio wane 
to be in the ^dve audience during the taping. 

4.5.6. Breakfast at Korvettes ^ ' ^ 

A shopping center 'near .Reading, Pennsylvania, which was experiencing 
difficulty in the community for a variety of reasons, has improved it^ 
business and ^omnunity relations due to the production of a weekly shcfi^ 
'telecast by Berks Cable Company. A game show is produced every week at 
the center, prioviding advertising and promotion for the center which- pays 



the costs of^he production. 

' ^ ■ ■ . 4 

4.5.7. Preliminary Investigation of the Special Impact* of Television on 
Blacks ' , - • ^ ' . 

Funded b^ the National Science Foundation, Booker T. Washington 

Foundation/Cablecbmmunications Re^urce Ce^^r is about .to beg^ ?ha^e II ^ 

of a major' research proj€*t tcf determine the psycholoigical effects of 

television (primarily commercial broadcast television) on blacks. Phase "1 * 

has i?icluded ^ an'alysis of current research methods and other methods;, ^ 

a reappraisal of existing data in aii ^ttefept to develop and/or refine these 

research .methods to make them appropriate for use in studies of blac.ks; and 



preparation of a detailed research plan and appropriate research tfool^ to 
be used in Ehase II which will undertake an extensive ihvestigation of • 
specific aspects of the effects of television on blacks, ' Ph^se II is. 
essentially a field research effort leading to Phase III, the program 
production and broadcast application o^ research findings that provide 
informat'^ten and motivation to biacks in several specific areas of 
f>rogrammihg. - *' . ' • * * 

4 .5.8. National Endowment for the Arts . \ 

The E:^ansion Arts Program of, the National Endowment .for the Arts 
has provided a grant to Booker T. Washington Foundation/Cabieconnunications 
Resource Center for the purpose of disseminating information to community 
art groups throughout tlie)k)untry on cable programming opportunities and the* 
potential utilization of those Qppdrtutiities for tl^e expansion and enrichaent 
of community -based arts programs. A handbook is being prepared which will be 
's.ent to commun^y arts groups through ryral and urban America providing^^ 
concise, usable infprmation regarding access., cable technology, and procuctio^ 
resources. As^ this project enters its second year of developcjent, a model ( 
demonstration for the optimal use of cable* technology as a resource .for ^ 



'community arts programs will be designed. 



The Public Media Progjram ojE >.the iJational Endowment for the Arts^has 
funded several cable , television projects including a program at the Alternate 

\ ■ ■ - • ♦ • / 

Media Center in New York. which involves the placemeut of filmmakers in - 
residerice.^t cable television stations around the •country. Publi^ Media has 
• alsQ provided grants to Open Channel in New York City, an organization 
devoted to uses of public access channels on cable, and to phe Planning 
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* 

■ * ■ ■ • • ■ ^ 

Sorporation the Arts/Cable Arts Foundation also in New Y.ork- This group 

V 

is involved in the dissemination of programs on the fine arts via cable 
television. . * 



4.5.9:'Win Street 



Produce^ by Telerama, a cable system in Portage, Ohio, ">Iain Street" 

is a sixty-mimke entertainment/variety program which h^hlights activities 

and people within Portage County. This program is divided into distinct 

segments: a) an interview with a typical resident who has interesting 

vocations, hobbies, and special talents; b) Cable Connients, a slide/ 

voice-bver-segment, which involves ^man-on-the-street interviews on local 

topics or issues; c) Local Sports, commentary on the week^s sports 

activities bWa local high school student; d) Job Opening, a listing 

of jobs available through the Bureau of Employment Services; e) * musical 

segment and interview with a guest artist; and f) Locaf. Movie/Theater 

Reviews spotlighting productions in the area. The overall theme of 

• * * 

Main Street is to provide residents \)rt:th entertainment focused on Portage 
County. Guests represent a wide spectrum — a championship equestrian 
rider, artists, an archaeologist, musical instrument inventor, a bank 



p^resid'ent who is spearheading a redevelopment 



ct in the couflty seat, etc 



5.0 POLICY ANALYSIS » 

5.1 Legislation' and Federal Involvement 

5.1.1 Congress io,nal Deliberations ; The challenge of bringing cable to 



sparsely populated rural areas has not escaped Congressional notice. A 
number:' of Congressional hearings, reports and pr()posed bills have treated 
various aspects of 'the rural cable question, but this review site only 

major sources of such materials. As early as 1958i, the U. S. Senate 
Committee on Commerce produced two reports dealing with t\\e issue of rural 
cable. (Documents are cited by the numbers and sessions of the Congress 
producing, them — e.g. 85.2 indicates ^5th CohgreVs, second session). The 
first vas (85.2) A. Review of Allocation Problems of Television Service to. ^ 
Smaller Communities and the second (85.2) The Problems of Television Service 



r Spaller Communities: FCC Staff Report (Cpx) December 1958. The U. S. 

\ \ 

.Senate^ Committee^ on Commerce also produced a report (92.1) on Community 
Antenn^Television Problems 1971. . ^ 

More recently proposed legislation has appeared in the Senate and ^ 
the Hous^e which hopes to creatg, special REA type low interest loans for 'the. 
development of rural cable systems. On the Senate side, Alaska* s^ Senators 
Mike Gravel and Te^l Stevens sponsored a 1972 bill .(5.1219), which would make 
federal, Ibw-cost long-term loans available to qualified groups, including. 
co-ops,4in areas of low population density. In 1973, Representative Robert 
Ti6rn^ introduced a bill CH.R.5319) which would make available 35-year, 
4 percent lo^ns to cable systems' that "can /Xe^^onable expect to pass less 
than a*system average of 60 ^potential customers per linear mile during the 
first five y^ars of operati-on." On JaAuary 14, 19 75, Rap. Thomas Dowhin^ " 
introduc'ed a similar bill, (H.R.244). This'blll was referred to the sub- ^ 
committee on comm^^catlons on February 11, 1975 And as yet no hearings 
have beeft set and ho action takten. l\ " * > - 



r 

Another bill which can have significant implications for rural 
areas is a jDill introduced to provide grant assistance for. telecorzmuoications 
facilities and demonstrations. Senator Warren G. Magunson subiaitted this 
bill on March 20, 1975 known as the "Telecommunications Facilities and / ^ 
Demonstrationist of 1975.^* The purpose of this piece of .legislation is to 
'assist (through matching grants) in the construction of non-comcercial 
educational t^M^ision or radio, broadcasting facilities and to demonstrate 
.(through grants or contracts) the use of telecommunications technologies for 
tn^ distributioi^ and disseminatior^ of health, edjacation and other social 
seiJvice information. The appropriations for thi^ act are set at $7 million 
fyr the fiscal year ending Jun^ 30, 1976. Under this bill, grants can be 

ide to or contract entered into with public and .private, non-profit 
agencies, organizations and institutions for the purpose of carrying out 
telecommtinications demonstrations. An important point to note under this 
bill is the s t;iplilation that the facilities and equipment* acquired or 
developed with the aic} of such grarit funds can only be used for the tr^ 
mission, distribution and delivery of iiealth, education, or social service 
information. . . ^ ' 

The funding of any one demonstration project is limited^ Co three 
years. At present, the bill is before the Commerce Committee but no hearings 
have been scheduled. The passage of this bill could have significant impact 
in aiding or supporting the development of a,r,ur§l telecommunications 

demonstration project. ^ ^ ' • 

' In addition to these legislative initiatives, the Office of Technology 
Assessment, at the behe'st of Senator Herman Talmadge, has initiated an . *^ , 



evaluation of ^ the need for an impact study of teleconnnunications technology 
on rural. development. (The Office of Technology Assessment is an advisory 
arm of the United States Congress. Its^^sic function is to. help legislative 
policy-makers anticipate and plan for the consequences of technological 
changes and to examine the many ways, expected and unexpected, in which . j 
technology affects people's lives. The assess^ent^of technolog>- calls for 



exploration of the physical, biological, economic, social and P9litic3l 
impacts which can result f ronf^^plicatioiis of scientific knowledge.) 
Specifically, the study according to Robert Anthony, its chief investiga- 
tor, is attempting to examine the contrasts between rural and urban areas with 
regard to the functional categories of sdcial service, economics, decision— 
making as well as the impact of telecommunications on migratory flows. At 
present, the current evaluation is going through its second *revieS aad 
revision process. A final report is not anticipated to be made public until 

t - . ) ' — 

the«.end of September 1975; • / • ' ' 

Most recently, legislation to stretjgthen^ the Commerce Departnent's 
Office of Telecommunications as^ "an entity' whose mission will be the promo- 
tion of telecommunications technology, so that it can contribute to our 
national* economy and the improvement the lives* of cur citizens," v^s , ' * * 
introduced by Chairman Harley 0. Staggers (D. W. .Va.) of the House Interstate 

*and Foreign Commerce Committee^ on ^^Aiigpst 1, 1975. " ^ 

' ^* . . ' ' ' ' ' 

'In announcing the introduction of the'bljt, Chairman Staggers declarecf 

^ ♦ / ^ 3r . * 

that "t;ha^ broadband telecommunications ^ technology , if it is allowed to make^ 

its full contributio^n, ^£an transfairm our society. It can reduce to manage- ' 
able levels some of our most threatening national problems, JLncluding the 



energy crisis, th:^eats to our environment, and our need for new industries. 

Ik 

new jobs, and expanded overseas commerce. This industry, according. to estir- 
mates, would contribute $20 billion to our gross national product." 

He put into the Congres;s'ional Record a letter from him to President 
Ford in which he noted that "The country runs on the fast transfer of infor- 
mation. Today, it is already essential to passenger and freight transpor- 
tation, to bank clearings, to buying and selling, and to entertainment and 
news. Tomorrow, it will become equally essential in teaching our children, 
to healing our sick, and to governing our cities and ^towjis . . ^ . " / 

Finally, he stated, "I understand - that most of thCc technology 
required |^ a hi^h capacity interactive broadband communications system 
that is capable o'f carrying television signals in both directions has been 
available for some time, but ^^.feKat recent devfelopments in circuit techniques 
have reduced the costs for such complex systems to appoint where implementa- 

tion has become practical."* 

\ 

This bill (H.R.92^9) cited as the Telecommunications Technology Act 
of 1975, sets forth a humber^ oK^portant ^ovisions and premises that 

\ ^ * . • - 

directly support not only the Rationale for this study, but the further im- 
plementation' of a rural *telecommtinications demonstrations project. First 

\ / 

of all, .the b'ill states, while telecommunications technologies have contri- 
buted significantly CO impi:oving the\ quality of life in the Unite.d States 
and the rest of the world., it still h'As certain as ye^ unr6ali2ed potential 
that needs to be tapped. The bill listk 11 suth unrealized potential areas. 



Among the most significant areas are: (]^ the n^ed to increase the avail- 
ability of information X)n diverse cultuz^^l\amenlties and federal, state and 

/ . - 




r 



local -^governmental, services to our Nation^s urban, suburban and rural 

* * 

citizens; (2) the rieed to enhance productivity in all sectors of our 
economy ;'^(3) the neec} to facilitate the exchange of information and vievs 
among our citizens, and.improve their ability to participate in their 
government at the federal, state and local levels; (4) the need to con- 
tribute to the conduct of domes^tic and international commerce and trade, 
improve our domestic posture and balance of trade in te'lecommQtij.cations goods * 
and services, and provide new jobs and economic opportunities for our citizens ; 
(5) the need ^o improve the quality and IncT^^e the variety of availab'le 
health services and cavi; and (6)- the need to increase the quality of life 
for all our citizens . ^ 

The' bill then lists a variety of impediments that stand in the* 
way of the full implementation o^f telecommunications technology' to the 
national benefit. An abbreviated list of t|^e§e impediments follows: ^ 
(1) lack of adeqxiate information aboilt or iind^^tanding of telecommunications 
tectmology §mong a significant number of those in a position to hasten, deter, 
or regulate its ^progress ; (2) lack of sufficiently detailed social^^conomi'c, 
and technical information to enable sound selection from among thfe many 
choices and options offered by telecommunications technology; (3) lack of 
national goals,* priorities, polici^, and plans specific to telecomnrunica- 
tions; (4) lack of sufficient engineering »and -commercial standardization 
for telecommunications; and (5) lack of sufficient capital to finance 
production of telecommunications technology products and 'services which 

ive been demo'nstrated to be marketable, ^^ofet si^nj^f icantLy^, the 

bill co^^^es that based on s6me obvious xevie^w jof contemporary telecom- 
muaicatic^ project^, "Present Federal activities in support of telecom- 
municatioos technology, and utilizat/dn, have\een fragmentary and inefficient . 



' thus preventing telecommunications from making its rightful contribution 
. to our Nation ^s economy and well-being," _ o * - 

The bill overall suggests that in ofdet to: (1) realize the 
potentials of telecommunications technology/ to further ^improve the strength 
ot our Nation^ s^ecoiioriy and quality of life and (^^reduce impediments to 
effective development and utilization of domestic and international, commerce 
in telecommunications technology, that there must^be, the establishment within 
the Department of Comm^ce of a Bureau X)f Telecommunications. 

Ihe bill also authorizes the Secretary of Commerce to conduct^ 
support, or participate with other Federal departments of agencies as 
appropriate in the conduct or support of projects demonstrating the feasi- 
bllity^and util^fTSy^bf new telecommunications technology, or new use of tele- 
communications technology in accomplishit^ one or more of the purposes of 
this act/. 



* 5.1.2 Research' and Development Efforts : In addition to past reports 
turned out by Senate subcommittees, /the currenf investigations by the Office 

■ ■'''■'/■'' ^ / 

of Technology Assessment and pending telecommunications , bills of major con- 
sequences td" rural areas, there is an ever-growing cadre of federal bodies 
that have. demonstrated their interest in. telecommunication^ through their 
research and development efforts. A case in point is the Departrient of ^ 
Defense, which is' spending several million dollars in a multi-year^«^amina- 
tion of the use of cable, for social service delivery and entertainment ' to 

. ■ ■ " . ^ ■• • 

/their military bases throughout the world. This researph, popularly known 



as "The Wired Garrison, is being conducted by tne Mitre Corporation,, and 
is aimed at providing more* amenable environments for the families df the men 



r 

and women who comprise the new* "volunteer array/' (See Section 4.4.7) 
In fact, the Department^of Defense is rapidly becoming one of, the major 
supporters of contracted research in the teleconmuni cations ^field and "The 
Wired Garrison" may v^xr/ well provide some indication of the ij:npact and ^ 
cost-effectiveness of many of the telecommunications /service delivery con- » 
cepts in civilian communities. ' ^ 

Table 1 shows the approximately yearly spending, (for contrafcted 
research ,ov^]^ a\^hree-year period) ^of the major agencies supporting tele- 
communicatKms . The Department of Defense has been omitted because no exact ' 
figure on its' expenditures could be obtained. Likewise, the Department of 
^Health, Education and Welfare's Office of Educatidn (HH^/OE) , while sup- 
porting some research, had no major project activities in terns of dollars^ 
for that period. . 

A tploser- look at the figures in Table 1' gives some insight into the 
current trends of government support. The principal areas of research 
^3^ear to be education, telemedicine and> public service delivery. The 
$5 million ^allocated by the*National Institute of Education, (NIE) was primarily^ 
to support the ATS-6 (Application^ Technology Satellite-6) ^fen^lli te ed^^- 
tion program, which examined the educational uses of satellite cczsauni cations 
in the remote areas of Appalachia, the Rocky Mountains* and Alaska. The 
Health Resources Administration (HRA) has spent more than half of £tS"$500,090 
on a project to develop a demonstration the use of teleconanunicatioas by 
medical parapraf^essionals in rural health car^. The National Library of 



Medicine's Lister Hill CSnter has ap on-going program of research in telecom- 
munications applications for medical information. In the area of public 
service delivery, the National Science Foundation (NSF) funded seven studies 




TABLE 1 • ' <''""^'^'^^-._. 

TRENDS m FEDERALLY CONTRACTED* TkECOMMUNICATIONS RESEARCH * 

National Institute of Education $5,000,^0 ^ 

Health Resources Administration ^ 500.000 

National Library of Medicineflister Hill 2,000,000 

Department of Commerce/Office of TeiecoramunicatioasA 1,700,000 

Housing and Urban Development .'..T. 400,000 * 

Federal Comraunica^tions Corai^ission 1,000,000' 

Office of Telecommunications^Policy 1,000,000 

National Science Foundat^orT' ' 1,000, OOp 

department of Defense (not* available) 

; [ ^ • 

Total •. $12,600,000 

. ^ t • ' 

*These figures reflect approximate funding trends for yearly 
expenditures by these agencies ovex the past three years. 

^ * ' •> 

^ . • ^' ' 

* • * ^ • ' 

: ■ ' ' ■ 

■8'- * 



in the uses of two-way cable technology for public service delivery. ,0f 

the approximately $1 million' spent by NSF,^$700,G00 went to these studies*. 

N$F has just awarded a series of contracts totalling $1,935,466 to test 

and evaluate 'the public service uses of cable television, as Phase II o'f its 

Cable Experiment Competition. (See Information Demonstration Projects , 

Section 4.,5 of this report for project descriptions of the 1976 NSF ayaxds'.) 

The Office of Telecomn^unicatiohs <jf the^ Department of Conmerce and the 

/Federal Cqnttunications Commission funded a variety of studies ranging from 

spectrum allocation to ecgnotaies of scafe. 

•\ ♦ . The $12 liii^ion total expenditures for this period will almost 

cei;taitily increa^se for FY 1976, primarily J^cause^ several of the major 

researchpxc5jects were demonstration designs* and will require signiffcant 

inc;?eases in funding to successfully begin the ^implementation stage. 'This 

) - ' • ^ . ' * ' 

is true of both the NS^^^studies and the HRA rural telemedicine project. On 

the other hand, ,£he^ATS-6 project launched in May of 1974, has shifted to an- 

orbit above India, and its uses for the present fop literacy and other 

' / • ' ^ ^ 

educational application will be ^dras tically curtailed. NASA- has' announced 



plans to replace the satellite so that the educational services provided to 

fhe remote areas here in the Unite^ -States can b* maintained. 

^ ' * ' / 

HUD has no immediate^plans to fund further telecommunications re- 

. ■* ■ • ■ . ■ ■ ^ - " , ■ 

search' and the direction of the WJrTFe'Honse Office of , Telecommunications to- 

wards an advisor/ pos ;ure will, from all indication"^, continue.-^ The FCC does 

anticipate th^t its research funds will increase from $1 million to approxi- 
- * ♦ f . 

mately $1.5 million*-* ^ , 

* , - . 

All this taken into account should show a net increase in monies 

« ► • ' * , ' 

available for non-defense telecommunications research* and development from 



■ ■ • . ■ 

more than $12 million to as much as $18 million. However, a good portion^' 

* of , this money is already allocated, to existing projects and should not 

necessarily ^be construed as^an expansion of federal involvenent ia tel^'on- 

• • ■ , ' V ' \ / 

munications research. On the coatrary, wHac the trend's clearly ^ad^cate is ^ 

that bot-h^the agencies supporting such research and the areas^ of invesciga-'* 

tion are being narrowed.. N^F is emerging as the principal supporter of 

communitations research genejally and Ohe only major, agency with r.esearch * 

^ * I ^ ' . • ' 

activities' related to cable feppLications (excluding the DODJ. 

5-1.3 Federal Mandates : ^Sesides these federal research and de%^eiopiient 

^ activities, there 'is ai&b- a wide array of other foaexal agencies chat have 

I legislative mandates that lend thens,elves to supporting the developnent of 

cable television enterprises. ' ■ ' ' . . 

For example, only a cursory examination of the* major enabling legis- 

lation-of FHA (The Rural Developnent ^ct of 1972) and soiae of 'FriA's 'basic' . 

' ' ' * ' ' " /' ' ^ * , ' ' ' 

program literature is needed to sObstanti'ate this fact: First of all, the 

•Rural Deveiopeentr Act of 1972 its6lf is^ ess eiitialLy an act created to pro,- 

•' ' ■ ■ ■ * ^ ■ . 

vide for impxjoving the economy and living conditions in rural America. Thus, 
' FHA tl^ough its special program, is mandated to provide n^iw eclpicy^}en^ and 
business opportuniti^ and up-grade the standard of living for alJL who wish 
^^^^y-'N^^ycrli've in small towns or open country,^ Within the Guide to the ?vt^al Develop- 
''yl^ ment Acfori972, -the, Hdnorabie Earl L. Butz specifically lists cabie televi- 
sion as a fundable, enterprise unde'^ FHA loan and- gra^it ptogranss. ' 

In fact, cable television is categorized in thd Rural Develotnent 
Act as a cpmm^i ty facility which provides essentia^,,, service to rural resi- 
dents- Specifically,, the Rural. Cable Development -Program X^^CD?) falls in 
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line directly with three basic *areas of service of th6 FHA; (1> to help 
bu^d »the egx^naniic and soci^ base of many rural comnuniti'es ^(2) '•feo expand^ 
'businesses and industry, incyrease income and employment, and (3) to install 
community^' facilities t|\at\will help- rural areas upgrade th^qOalit^ .o€ 'living/ 

and promote eljpnomic dev^opment and growth. ^ 

' I ' " ^ ' ' ^ ^ ' ^ * ' • 

Quite obviously, OMBE and SBA, by virtue of their executive order 

'and offfeial* niandares respectively, are also .supportive of cable business 

I ' 

development. Similarly ^ne of the provisions of the Rural Electrification 



Act of the National Rural Electric Cooperative Association (NRZCA) offers 
Xhet possibility of funding coaperatives organized to provide cable Service* 
ft / Undeir REA's r-'o tier program, (loans ^re only made to provide electric 
or telephone service) structure the telephgne program looks most promising . 
far financing cable ventures/. On page' 9, Seotion 203 (a) of the RZA Act 
^of 1936 "'defines telephone sertvic^** a^mear^ng "any conriiunicajion service 



kor tr ^ 



ansmission 'of voice, sounds signals , pictures, writing, or signs 



|Of all kinds through the , use of electricity.-*.*.," and as including all 

' . ' " ' . • 

telephone liXes, -facilities, or systems" and excluding "community* antenna 
teJLaviision system services ^o^r facilities other than those intend^ed exclusively 

f ur^failiica tion pujrposes " * , . ^ 

* ' " *^'The last part »of this definition seems to imply that if a cable 
sy^'teii (jan be designed "exclusively for educational purposes" it could perhaps 
.quality fo>r REA'loans. * / 

■ \ (i 

Here are three p(^ssible approaches toward "eligibility . that have been 

' " • • '"■•'/•••■•. 

outlined in a publicaticyi by National Rural* Electric Cooperative Ass'ociation: ' 



1^ 



As a carrier, a cable co-ap would" rent a^l its channels to 
programmers, including a "community anwnna company" in the 
business of acqffiwring television programs which ^ it pipes, to 
subscribers over channels leased fr^m the carrier ... nouldn^ t 
this be "telephone service" o*f the sort j^rovid^d by^ aany ^ 
commercial telephone companies? 

; 2. Instead o£ erecting an antenna to acquire- bro^^dcas^c television 
^ . signals, a cable 'syixem dould acquire broadcast, sigfiils by -7 
^' . "direct feed" from television stations* for transmittal to, ^ ' 
Subscribers (who otherwise couli not receive signals).' Thus, 
' the cable sysxem would riot 'be providing community antenna ( 
^ services, since the' signals" carried would never have been . 
broadcast. ^ 

^ • ^.\» 

3, If a cable carrier: were to string .dual cable, one cable 
4 carryir\g educational and pubHc service programs and the . 

secoHd carry^l over-the-air television, the first. cable would 
clearly b^ Eligible "f^r RES funds.' Becaus'^^of identifiable 
^economics of construction,, the incretaental cost of stringing 
. the 'secon)d cable in tandem would be far less, and th^ main 
portion of wiring costs couLd be eligible for R£A funds* • ' ' 

* Another ^potenti^^^nding source* is' the^pportJunity Fu;^ding 

Co;rporation, a^^ivate, non-profit corporation chartered in 19*70 and funded 

through which attempts to show how indirecc^inancing techniq-ues can • - 

stimulate- private investment to quicken ithe economic growth of capital ^^or 

communities. OFC, by virtue' of its manda.te from OEO atJd it^ own self-ascribed 

planning objec'tives for ^9Z'5, has arti^lated its intensive effort seek to 

leverage funds to help minority. and community groups acquire and develop com- 

tdunications properties liHe cabl-e television which serve, their communities. 

* * Above and beyond the individual mandates of thes^ various entities,' 

still broader .federal policy (set b/ the White' House Office of Tel^cocmurikcations 

Policy) ^has recognized the need for rurad cable developmetit and^'the involve- - 

men^^of various federal ^gencies in 'suppo^t/ing si^^^^v^lopment. ' Specifically, 

•the ly?^ ^Cabinet Committee on'Cable Comiaunipa'tions has st;ipulated ^ithin it^ 

policy 'recommetfStations t^be following": - . ^ » * . ; 

=80- ^^.'-^ • ' ^ . 



\ * "Recommendation: Governmental authorities should assure' 
that basic cable of other broadband communications are 
available to residents of -rural areas and to the poor. 



Even though a majority oT the homes in the U^ted States may be wired 
for cable and'c^ble ijay be providing programming andvother infamation ser- 
vices i^tr addition to retrans^iission of broadcast signals, aany residents ot* 
outlying rural areas may* not have the option/ of suby:ribing' to cable. While 
•it may eventually became economical for cable -oper^t^rs to extend ^facilities 
to tjiese arb^s, this may, be ^ instance in which sole* reliance oa'the free 
market indeptives of cable operators may nb|^ be adequate to meet certain 
national pdiity objectives-, such- as the widespread aya;Llability of informa- 
tion. • ' \ ^ " ^ ^ ' ' ' ' ' , ' 

If thls^ becomes a significant problem ih the future, the Gpvernment 
should take^affirmative actioh.to asgure a bagic level of broadband coismunica- 
^ tions service for' residents of outlying rural areas. We recopmend that the 
Secretary of Housing, and Urban Development and the Secretary of Agriculture 
be direot^d ^to follow the development of cable. in rubral areas and.m^ke recom- 
mendations for s,ifch Government action ^ they deem appropriate. 

The .fatt 'that rural Communicattion nee^s l^ave already' b^ 



If concern As 



)eco:3 



significant concerhyts ]?est illusttated by two Office o'f Telecommunications 

P^ity Sponsored studies on tjelevision distribiltion to rural areas con^xte^ 

hy th^ Denver ^lesearch Institute. One^^ort ifcdicates^tha-t more: than ^oae ^ 

million — oV about 1.5 percent*— of the ttdtion's households receive iti- 

adequate television s^^fvic,e iecau^e tJjey are located- beyond the"^14niit3 of 

even'.che^ clpsest* § tations , have no cable ^television sv^em and aren't even • 

%firv^d by a small "'translator*' system.' Jri addition, nearly six nillion 

mainly rural .households (about nine percent of U. S. households) *^2o not re- 

ceive adequate ^ervice^on- at leas^b three channels and approxi^tely 22 million 
V. ' I ^ * : . . ' • # 



householdar do ndtt tecei^ adequate servite on at least five channels 

^ "R^qommendation 12 1 , Parti'qipatiprl by minority groups in cable 
system ownership, operation and prograngaing should l^e facilita 



ted, 



, * The develo,pment of'^cable represenXs a unique opportunity for minority, 

racial^ and ethnic- groups to beco*me actively involve^ ia a new cp;rmunication^ 

medium. _ >Iiriorlty groups noA^only. should have empJLoyment opportunities., bue 

also full opportunity p paftici-pate in all aspects of cable ownership, 

operation^ and programming. ' ^ * 

* ' ^ ' ' • > * /• 



. The general policy for the structure and regulation of the cable 
industry that we recopnend. would facilitsate par ticipation by ail * segments 
of society in cable ownership or ^control tf channel' use, .Moreover, th'e 
^ocal franchising authority should ensure] opportunities for minority owner- 
ship and control in^^^Ale systems and pro|ramming> ' ' - * 

At the Federal l^evelf the Eqiial Employment Opportunity Commi-ssiba 
should devote special at:<tention to.^ the development of the cable, industry 
to a'ssure ample employment opportunities for minority group tuember^. .We n 
also recommend that |:he Off j,ce of Minori,ty Business enterprise and the'^mall 
Business ^Admini^ration* of" the Department of Commerce be directed to giVe 
high priority to cable and to propose any necessary special proVtfsions^such ' 
as loan guarantees, to foster significant minority ownersKif) or control of 
. cable op^ferations * * % ^ 

Large cable operations, like other new technologies have always been 

inclined to deji^ver their services to only the. m^?st lucrative markets. Tnus, 

' ' ^ '■]•,'.■■•, v^- 

tr:aditionalJy -rural inhabitants have.beeti the last to receive new rtRchnoloeies., 
' - > .flt; . a > 

such^as electticity, t-elephpnes, and broadband communis atiohs Follpwing in . 
this classic pattern, many minority,' rural and small Communities have been ' 
passed over the cable development. QRC's research- into all ^owns with a 
sizable minority population,^ good market pbtentiarl for cable, and fio existing 
^able system', has identified o^er 105 cable ready communities in soi^ 18 di^- 
|fereg,t states- CRC irr^ts C9nceptuali2at;Lan of a Nationar*Ru^||^ Qable ' ^ 
^^Development Task t'orce,** has de^^loped an overall s«trateg}^ that can bring 
minority-owned cable' fto sutfTT cojmiuaities ♦/ **, r|^'^ > '.^ 



5.2 Economic Analysis * ' ' a • ' ' - ^ " ^ 

' .In -ord^r to facilitate' teiLecqmmuriica^ions ' utilizajtion is a'^timuluS' 
to rural economic development om. must t^ke a close look* at the econo^oic 
^ac'tors involved.] .Th^ Tural sec:or's grow.th pattern and population miJc .ia^ 

- § ^ 1^ • ■ 

Th 



always -affected aS ^'Ehe' economy reshuffles th4|^conoitfic opportunities open to 
rural peopie^ The dynamics of ^thfe process are ^Sbfluenct|^ by policy and, o 
hopes, poJji'qy is not immune to Knowledge* ^'^But -policy Is* of ten ^urky, -and 



one 



■I 



■ / s 



therj are decided gaps in our knowledge. , Therefore^ what is needed- is^ 
clarify policy dioices and establish research priorities. 

Much of rural economic development- polic;y* fails to - conaentra te on 
cjuestions having do with rural welfare econoroicsi aad impi:ovement$ - in rural 



ry and practice, the task of determining the possibilities 



^and choosing among them is a formidable one. In our so.cial accounting we 
hav^ no equivalent of t*he 'grosa^ national product;, Ve have no g^ross 'social . 
product, and of cours.e, no nef social product. What we have is a oass of 
aggregate data and no way to digest it, ^ , ^ ' • ' 

" 5, 2,1 (j^jectives and Premises : No one is against improvements, provided 

^th^y do ^lot require giving up something else of value • This J:oncept of 
% . / . . 

optljaality takes into accounJt the b^efits and costs in arriving at djJtimal 

^ • • J ■ ■ •• • ■ 

decisions* This is clearly/ the correct analytic approach^ to [ illustrate im- 

Si, ' / 

% proving rural living conditions with dynamic co|istraint;s . A rural growth 
modej that maximizes a vect;or of objectives was generated in an attempt^ to 
develop, an ^optimum m±xJ The objectives and premises are: - ^. 

"■ ^ , • • V • ■ ■ . i 

^ A,, High Employment Level _ ^, ^. 

A hl^gh-'level of employment 1^ at tamed an^ maintained 
; primarily as a r^esult of • national 'fiscal and mohetary • ' . 

' • • -policies, not* as a resurt* of transitory program * , 

^involvement, - - ' ' ' ^ ^ • 

t B, Additional IncomI Streams . • 

V Even' during high* eidployment' level3> the .economy .doe^ . 
not prodS^ce income streams at ari ^optimuto Vate. .Some 
\ • ' ^ resources are not used efficiently; and some invesunent. 

opportunities with high rates of jp^^'b'rn are neglected. 
Some .disequilibria represent ui^ealized opportunities » 
to p^duce income^ streams . * Rural people , aire especially 
vulnerable to these disequilibria, ' ' y * . , 
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o Because of their^^location and their pattern of* 
• emplpymentf, many rural people afe unable to » * 

'take advantage of job opp(>rt?Gnitaes . 

o Rural people ape under a heavy educational dis- 
advantage • 

o Distortion in the use^chafe is made of the factors 
^'of production in agriculture for reasons of public 
policy, exact a high price in terms of foregone 
income streams, - , ^ 

Larger Size* Pis trj.,bution' of Ingome ^ ^ 

According to studies by Schultz and Kuznets on devel^pe'^ 
countries "in the more developed- cou^ftries^ the size distri- 
bution of income among persons and families has becone less 
unequal during the twentieth century/' These changes in 

-distribution appear^ to resuJLt from changes in functional 
incom^that are^nherent in technological change. This f 
indicates that autonomous technological«iih^nge. in the ^gre- 

•gate production function will increase/ funtt^nal iQCome•^ 
In the aggregate, the relative size distt;ibution of inconfe 
in the U, S', has not changed substantially since Wofld War II 
This indicates 'that the inequity of low fam income distri- 
bution could be raised substantially, by technolQgica-1 cHanges 
including the broad infusion oi teleconmuniqations . 



4' 



Higher LeVgl of Schooling 

It ha;5 befen proves that increases in the' formation o^.human^> 
^ capital J relative' increases in the formation of • no^u-ljuihan'^ 
Capital, reduces inequalities in th^ distribution of pe^sonal^ 
income* Chiswick shows that the level of education 'has- ^ 
measurable' e'ffect on North-So.uth differences , in inequali^ty ^ 
of iapomes. To the e»te^nt that the rate of return on this 
foOTi of human ©apital is as high as, or higher than, the- rate 
on ^l.ter native inye3tinent opportunities, two oMectives 
are achieved; the national product is increaseti-i ayd 
ineq^uality in .personal 'income is reduced. 



Equalitt^^lof- Farm Incomes. 



1 



Economic analysi^ pf^ the inequality- o£ farm family income's 
shows the following: 

o Migration and multiple earners. ar^ among the - strongest 
variable^ in reducing income inequality in* ttie'shbrt\ 
run, whereas off 'farm woi^k ds .»s.tr?{rig* in reducing " 

*, long-run inequality,' * • • , ^ ^ ^ 
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• , ^ ' ^ ' ^ \ 

o Government payments contribute ^^nificaiitly to 
I *^ increasing the inequality of income. 

o If the capital going into, agricultural ^production is 
^ • increased without- proport:(onate increase in j^a^or, 

an increase in lon^=^fltn inequality of income .results. . 

AcceptAg the Bureau of Census definition of rural people as those 

people who live in an open country or in villages having a, population oT 

2,500 or less, th^ factors described above can be used to depict the effect 

I I 

of cable and other telecojnmunications technology on the growth potential of 
rural areas. , ^ - • ^ 

5.2.2 Rural Economic Growth .and the Export. Base Model ; Bofh location 
theory andf the ^heory^/ff'lc^ional economic growth have described a ^typical 
sequence of stages through whicTi regions mo>e in th^ course of their develop- 
m^t. This "sequence is as follows:. 

.V ' . \ ■ ' 

\ 1. Initially a self-sufficient subsistence economy with 

' little investment and trade. • j. 

, • ' L 

2/ Wath improvements in transportation the region develops 

some trade and local ^ecializatiorl.^ . * ^ • 

, * 3. ' Region moves f?om cereal pgroduction, to fruit growing, 
' ^ .. dairy facing/ and truck gardening. 

'^/f * Jv^ With 'ii\creased population and diminishing returns in agri- 



' ' culture arvd other- extractive indus tries,- a region is 

s^.^^* ' ' forced to industrialize, industrialization means the in- 

*/ V. troduction^ of ' secondary industries pn a .considerable scale. 

. ' ^ . . * , ^/ The f inal-^stageVof regioi)al gro^h i^ reached when a regionk 

^ . ' specializes in td'rtiary^ industries producing for €;j:port. . / 

y ' ^ Such a region 'exports capital, specialized human capital, | L . 

/ ^ , . and special services to less advanced** regions . * ' ' \ 



Cl6arfby4fihe -rural economy is stabilized in the third and fourth stages of « 

t • 

davelppketit. There are constraints present that make the transition to' 
iudj^striali^ed economy very' difficult . Enumerated they are: (l)^the need 
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for greatly improved transportation -facilities, which oalp for large-Scale^ 
capital investments; (2) the need for int^*nsif i^ti6n of the geographic 
division of labor; and (3) the fact that indu ^tr/ al technology i3 novel to 
an agricultural region. According to the theory osfv development and |:he con- 
straints to industrialization, there is little growtlKgotential in our rural " 
economy. However, we take exception ro this analysis for tw^^ contention that 
regions must industrialize to' grow, as ^ell as the contention that the 

'i) ' ' ' • - ' ■ " • 

development jof secondary and tartiary industry as being difficult to achieve, 

<^ are both based on some fundamental misconceptions, i 

If the region is focused on an' export base, a great deal of secondary 

« 

^ and tertiary industry will develop automatically either because of locational ^ 

advantages <>of materials-oriented industry or as a passix.t--Xeflef tion of g^.wing 
income in the region resulting froiij the success of. its exportable comodities* 
The decline of one exportable ponnnodity mu^t be accompanied by tne growth of^ 
others, or a region will be left stranded. A historically important reason 
for the 'growth of new' exports *has been major developments -in transport (in 
contrast wilih mere cost^reducing improvements in transport, which may rein- . 
force dependence on existing exports), and , communications Such develop^ ^ * « 
faents "have often enabled a region to expand because of increased demand for 
its exportable commodities* 

I \ "Communication development is a necessary vehicle for dlfering market 
demand curves. If an efficient link of communication were developed between 
the export base .regions, the following would be a resultant: 

• ■ ■ ' < : • ' ■ ' . 

!• There would be a tendency to a free market system. Because 
t^e uoderlying asgtfmptions of Consumer information \|^ow 
violated we are consiiming in an oligopolist;ic market. 
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2. Prices wo 



2. Prices would decline as a function of increased output. 

3. Consumer taste would be altered arid/or modified, thus 
cr^||ting new export commodities and shifts in the market 



\ demand curves . 

New demands would be served ^by new markets. 

(5^ A pseudo agglomeration effect' would create pr^&ction 

efficiencies. ' . ^ . ' , 

6- Higher levels of employment wo^uld result from output ' • I 

increases . •» * 

' ^ ■ ' ' ' 

II 7. Regional income streams would be higher because of 

^ transaction money. ' ^ ' ' , 

"o. Specialization accompanied by higher "training and skill 

V .levels would occur. 

^ \ 
As these events prevail, new activities will evolve to sa3Rr^ local 

' ■. ' ' • 

and.fco develop the exports-base. 




Using- the export base model with'^v^he inclusion of improvements in the 



communications link, there shoujid be substantial, growth accompanied by vast 
changes in the quality of life in the rural- sectxir. ' The model, focuses on . ^ 
)ptimi2ing the export sector of the^ rvTral economy; yet for the export/sector 
to have Stiy impact on growth, th'^^emand for deports ^ust cause"* a. change in' 
one* of the* factors, causing an expansion in tlie r^ional production possibilir 
ties curve. ' .The tratismission is through the dejiand for labor and capital. All 
of the inputs are related through the productipn functions. The demand for 

labor and capital, 'along with all the othfer inputii,As derive^ from the demand 

<^ > 

for f inal^product. If the. result of tel^^ommunioations development is an 
increase in final product, it would necessitate increases ix^ .labor and capital. 
Additional , capital is finaftc/^d through increased income. streaHhs ♦ Labor ^ hoV/- * 
ever, must'experience a structural modification in the supply ^urve. j^is 



modification is /either extensive training, educational upgrading or labor 
'inp.ut* I tNifii^he feasibility th-^'^oriner that serves both in the optinviza- 
tion of the production function and in, the increajar^ of the quality of life. 

Telecommunications Qould well serve as a vehicle for rural training; 
programs. Regional institutions coujld be generafefl to train and educate the 
rural labor market . This feature is not only an optimization function, i^ 
represents efficiency in the production* funqtion. Telecommunications will 
also upgrade the aggregate education level, a primary factor ih the quality 
of life. ^ - 

Thus the theory^ the export base model, when applied to rural growth 
and developmental, is a potentially accurate depiction of the^ economic growth 



of phe rural sectosj:, and- tel ecommuni ca t ions is an integral factor, dn that 
potential . 
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6.0 FINDI NGS AND CONCLUSIONS 
■ « 

^eledoramunications technology has been utilized in a wide range . 
of demonstration activities calculated Tiot only -to test "n6w hardware'* 
design but tb^ asses^the technology^ service delivery potential. Most 
of this experimentation has been based in urban areas and has been domi- 

ed by ptbjects. fcgcusing on *the delivery of .educational and heal th\ services, 

■ ^^'f ^ ■ ' . 

recently has' there begun to develop a body bf i'deas and action in ^ 

nside:^tion of the impact sjervice delivery through telecommunicatiorts' 

it specifi applies to rural areas. This ^tudy is an effort to 

assemble and review information regarding the potential impact' of tele- ^ 

communications technology upon" rural Americans economic development. The^ 

^. sttidy has explored the^ thoughts of "informed .experts reviewed existing 

sources of research information and demonstration/pto jects; and* anal^z^ed 

w-fede'ral legislation, researck-and aganity interest^ ) 

"""^ ^cjThe majoV iss^e^ and ^aJ:eas of concern addri^sed by^cha aggreg.ated ^ 

''Information source listej^bo^.e .and detailed previous sections of ^ this 

^ review* must^ now be* examiried in^ terms o£ specific "f indings^and conclusions.'* 

As -stated in the Preface of this report, the intent is to provide EDA and 

other federal agencies with working information whiqh will assist in the 

de^erminf^tlon ^ naMnnal pnHry ^-n ,•fr^f^xl&n^l^-Jlha Euture direction of 

telecommunications research and devjelopment as it relateis tp the advancement^ 

of rural economic 4svs]-9P^^^t^ - 

Th j following b'ody of inforiiation will enable EDA to focus more 
clearly oni t^^hose facts that the inve^sti'gating staff | found as major issues, 



i 



Therefo.re7 our various analyses have led us to recognize anc 
following see of findings and conclusions: • 
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^ ' There has been a significant number of projects designed to 

test the applicability of telecommunications technology^ to various aspects 
of ^comraunLfey development. The majority of t^iese demons traj^[|ons^*have, ^ 
' * centered on \£he delivery of health and' educational services* \^ile mostr 

'■^-^lll^of these experiments can be termed "successful" improvi^^hd ability of 
telecommunications technology to deliver those services ef f ect^j-vely, few,*- 
if any, of thfe projects have focused specifically on their application to ^ 
rural areas of the country* It is generally acknowledged that the.de- 

livery of community development services to rural areas poses particular 

/ ' ^ \ / ' . , 

•"'D . ^ets of pl^blems that* have not been addressed by rtost telecomi^ications 

demonstration projects. • ' 

^ 2. Several serv^ice areas falling under the general categories' 




of social services (i.e.* employment, economic /financial, political, etcl 
and entertainment/recreation/cultural services have not been the subjects ' . 

. ^ . ' ' ' ' • V. * ' 

of significant demonstration progr^s in spite of ? a) their recognize^ ^ ^ 

role in determining tl;ie quality of rural living conditions; b)^ the-uniHue ^ 

\ ■ . . . . - ^ ^ * ^ ^ 

ability of telecommunications technologies to serve these areas; and c) 
the understdod potential 'of these ser^^ices (particularly enter tdijunent) 
to play an, important part in improved .cojjmunrty economic*. development. 

" ' • ► ' . ••• 1 ' 

'3. Most demonstratfbns have *een carefully stay^ctuu.^ to prove 
the capability of telecommunications hardware*. The extremely*" important 

■ ' • * . ^ V 

area of cost-benefXts resulting from hardware ijxst^lationffatid software ^ 

program iia{Jlemenration <jhas b^en largely unexplored on any ^bstanti^je / ^ 

level. The ^conoraic analysis ^eation of ^t hi Ss^ study deemed a Mjajoy 

> ^ *^ * 

' nrohlpm blockinff rthe further development o& effective ^cosf^nc 



problem blocking fthe further development o& f ective^^cosf^enef it 
analysi^s being the'l^clvofi soniaX'' accounting system ^or measuremeoL 



indicators incorporating qualify ^Jf life . f actojrs. , ' - . ' ' - • , 



/ 



4. The development and implementation of telecommunications tech- 
* nologies for overall community development as it applies to rural areas 

must be considered and evaluated on regional bases if the effect of these 
prcjgrams is to be maximized. Programs developed and coordinated on a 
regional level ultimately can have more impact both economically and 
socially for regional consideration will impart economies of scale to 
major demonstration programs whieh,' in 'turn, will work to defray the capital 
costs of both hardware and software, ' . • 

5. A significant number of demonstration programs to date have 
negle'cted the importance of software programming.' It is essential to 
conducted research and demonstrations that ' specif ically address software 
production based on articulated needs, systematized needs assessments, 
impact measurement, and evaluation of the development process. The 
production^ of effective software is vital to any meaningful assessment 
of telecommunications to meet* rural economic development needs, both 
technologically and economically, 

6. Teledommunications technolo^es effectively applied for rural 
development purposes can serve to increase the* efficiency of governi^t 
at all levels .in £heir mandates to meet public needs in. rural areas. 

^ . This can be accomplished with programming to serve the public ^irectly 
* through specialized service delivery and with programming designed to 

impact upon internal administrative practices. 

y^'^jcperimental programs which prove effective for the implenjentation 
of telecommunications technologies in rural are^^have a significant^- 
chance for wide applic'ation becapse our research indicated a generally high 
rate of acceptability of nev technologie's among rural residents. 

6. The literature review in this study supported the^ contention 
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that much of the data in the teleconnunications field is composed of 
proposals and planning studies;' at best they are project descriptions 
of on-going efforts. Little, if anything, however, in the way of hard 
concrete findings or recoirm^ndations for the* developihent of telecolimuni- 
cations in rural/remote areas was found. The results^ df the ^ear long 
study by Robert Antnony on tlje '^Impact of Cable TV on the Quality of 
Life in Rural Areas" commissioned. by the Congressional Office of^ Technology 
Assessment, has yet to be rele'ased and ziany in government cl^im they do 
not wish^ to initiate new efforts \ef ore this study has been seen. 

9. Generally, it must be noted that communications media are 
both comprehensive' and pervasive as they apply to rural ci^velopment : ^ 
comprehensive in the sense of impacting on soci^al, political, and economic 
structures because of its developmental reliancie on local regulations, 
hardware and sd.ftware availability aad production, and community accep- 
tance; pervasive in the sense that the communications media are able to 
cover as wide or narrow a target -group as necessary for each program 
demonstration. The technology has the capability to be simple ot highly 
complex and can evolve frbm one to the other easily. Therefore, 
telecommunications programs can be adapted to the availability of re- , 
sources 'and can be altered to fit nav technologies as they advance. 

The "findii^gs and conclusions" listed above are not radically 
new concept^. They have developed directly as a result of the» , research 
and analysis detailed in this prel^ioinary review and they form the ^ 
basis for specific program recommendations that^are discussed 'in the . 
£ollowing sect-fon of this report. 
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7.0 RECOMMENDATIONS • , ' 

It is apparent from the data gathered for this report that the 
applications of telecommunications technology to rural econom4.c develop- 
mexit needs, up to now, haye not been tremendously (extensive noc has there, 
been sufficient coordination or cross tabulation of data Co'detemine which 
<femonstrations , stuSMes ancf experiments can be used in set ting *or establish- 
ing future federal guidelines in this area. There still exist a number of 
crucial questions beyond obvious technical considerations of what ar^ the 
most appropriate telecommunications technologies for. meeting rural nee^s and 
what needs are most adaptable to new telecommunications applications. The 
broader policy issues seem to be ; what kind of positive action can be taken * 
' to ensure that rural areas benefit from such technologies now and not 20 
years hence ^s experienced already in the historical pattern which has seen 
rural inhabitants beconie the last to receive 'electricity, telephone and 
broadcast communications services. ' Quite obviously, the private sector is 
not at.presQTVt motivated to t-ake such action* Thus another clear policy 
question is who should spearhead such development initiatives? And i£^ the 
impetus' should come from the federal government, then what course of'action 
should be taken by what ^^appirppriate ageacy(s)? 

^ Most important, national* ansxJ^rs must be found to the question: ^^hat 

role must the fe&eral government play iji* demonstrating the potsefitial for 
rural development through telecommunications? And, what are the most efficient 
^ means for determining the best applications of telecommunications in rural 
environments? 
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The recommendations presented here take into account several 
important "factors : legislative direction, regulatory change, multi-agency 
organizatiK)n approach, regional focus, economic support alternatives and *• 
research initiatives relevant to these z:ajor^ questioni^surrounding telecom- 
munications impact on rural development. Furthermore, both the conclusions 
'and th,e recommendations included in the report are a serious attempt ta 
natch the needs "^f rural ^•coramuni ties with the'ant^rest and present commit- 
ment shown by EDA, These recommendations also refLect a consensus, of opinion 
between the interviews with "xnf.ormed experts", the bibliographical findings, 
and BTW/CRC^s earlier investigations. Hopefully, they will contribute to 
ways in which. EDA might most effectively establish policy and guidelines 
for future directions in the area of telecomnunications/rural economic 

<^ • ■ • ■ 

^development . 

» .The recommendations are presented in four ^sections : ^Legislative , 
Regulatory, Public/Private Sector Involvement, and EDA^s Role in Rural Tele- 
communications Development. It is suggested throughout that EDA might become 
the focal point around which activity in 'each^ of 'these areas could be ^ 
generated. We feel that this is an appropriate and delfeirable posture for 
EDA to undertake at this juncture. Furthermore, it must be* emphasized that 
positive economic change^ in the rural sector 4? not immediate, nor. does it 
occur in the absence of development of the overall^ natijonal economy. Rather, 
national priority must be given to designing innovat;ive stx^ategies for large- 
scale, long-term rural telecommunications development* which, in turn, contri- 
bute to the overall productivity grovth^and developraen^t the Nation as a 
whole. ' . ^ ^ , ^ , ^ 



7.1 Legislative ^ ^ 

^It is our position that the long-tena/ enabling legislation 
such as- the proposed Teleconnnunications Technology Act of 1975 (H.R.9239) 
cdn greatly facilitate the establishment of a resource environment conducive 
to rural telecommunications development. ' However, ^ there needs to -be a more 
cohesive telecommunications legislative approach given to the construction 
of a basic policy fpundation in order to significantly improve the quality 
of life fo^r^rural residents. Our specific recommendation is that EDA sup- 
port, such legislatiotv^at the federal level, and encourage complimentary 
state and local legislative activity, particularly in the designated EDA / 
areas. Such encouragement could be in the form of increased information 



dissemination .by EDA regionaJL offices with regard to the types of local, 

/ ' 

state, and regional configurations that lend themselves most beneficially to 



rural telecommunications development; and identification of federal dollars 

that might become available for talecommunications development should rural 

jurisdictions indicate matching or supportive resourc;es and activities. 

7.2 Regulatory 

In addition to appropriate legislative activity, a means should be 

developed for establishing low interest loans for the building of cost-ef- 

fective telecommunications systems for the economic development of rural , 

^ ' \ 

areas. Financing of such systems has beert a major stumbling block and 

^ ^ < . \ . ^ 

regulatory impedinjents have thwarted the ability of public and private enti- 
ties to develop communications systems which were low an cost, yet with 
sufficient f lexibility^nd ubiquity to provide the desired level of telecom- 
munications service and coverage. BTW emphaticall^^concurs \^±th the receipt 



report from the Denver Research Institute which states, in par t : ,t "Local ' 
effort's to provide and finance expanded rural television service through 
• integrated utilization of available technologies ^hould not be dis.couraged ^ 
by unwarranted regulatory impediments at the federal level. Accordingly, 
it would be appropriate ^or the Federal Commuaications Commission to recon- 
sider its regulations inspfar as they inpact upon rural television delivery 
alternatives, including in such review a re-examination of the rules pro- 
hibiting the common operation or control of translators and cable systems, 
and the restriction on methods of signal relay to translators." Su^:h 
changes would allow rural areas expanded use of these technologies and 
greatly lower the cost of hardware for 'rural telecommunications systems. 

It is our recommendation that EDA adopt a position in favor of the 
above regulatory reconsiderations in light of its broader mandate to en- 
courage cost-effective rural develepment schemes and maximize the quality of 

life of rural residents-. 

* ^ * ^ ' 

7.3 Public/Private Sector Involvement 

^ . - - 

Althodgh pending and prop(^ed legislation in the areas of telecom- 
munications and rural economic development might greatly facilitate growth and 
revitalization of the rural sector, it is our broad recommendation that steps 

■ \ 

be taken to assiduously encourage local, state and federal agencies to fullyV 
exploit already existing opportunities for rnral telecommunications.. 

BTW/CRC has cited in ^ previous recommendation a recent study which 
suggests regulat^ory changes that would be helpful in providing television ^ 
services to presently uhserved a-nd underserv^d rurai communities. In addi- 
tion ta regulatory changes, however, a more coordinated, comprehensive 



approach to the design, installation, and utilization of teleconnniinrcations 

facilities by the^ public sector agencies involved in these coinniinities is 

necessary / '^TW/CRC^4^^^already taken a, first step in this direction by* 

establishing a National Rural C^ble Task Tovce and ha^ recently obtained 

an interagency agreement among EDA, FHA, SBA, and DMBE, to work in a coopera 

tive effort to bring about improved rural communications and the increased 

development potential that such communications -Imply . • (See, Appendix E) 

For the private and philanthropic sectors, such coordinated effort 

is equally important. The incentd,ve for the cable industry is historical 

and apparent. However, construction, financing, especially for rural, • 

* 1 ' 

sparsely-populated areas, has often been difficult to 'obtain. 'EcJundations , 
on the other hand, have traditionally been interested in the mojre exotic 
aspects of telecommunications technology and service delivery , '*and^ for a 

i * 

variety of reasons, have lt>oked at» technological feasibility a^d human fac- 
tors to a greater extent than the broader economic .ramifications'. Fuftn^- 
more, they have not especially paid attention to the rural areas ,i'X<^h the 
notable exception of the health care field. • * - 

While we are not condemning prior ef^rts by governmet|[^, industry, 
OE the philanthropic communi^ty, we do feel that -more direct federal involve- 
ment,' spearheaded by EDA will go a long way toward making th^ interest of 
others in rural telecommunications mor^e manifest/and the aggregate effe9.t ' 
of th^ir individual and j^intf'activities more widely felt. 

EDA^s RoIq in Rural Telecommunications Development 

As stated previously, EDA has a unique opportunity to establish the 
forefront of federal involvemeri^ in th e use of teleco npminications for rural 
economic developm^nt. It is recommended that EDA exploit this opportunity 

'i . ■ 

lot 




in h^o ways: first, EDA Should involve all other interested agenc^e^ in 
the gpvernment in an effort to coordinace'and paaximfze government involve- 
ment in telecommunications/rural develooment, This^ould take the form of 
increase'd 'inEortnatioYi e::charfge, specific interagency project efforts, and 
internal and contt^ted research on the- economic impact and implications 
of various telecommunications service delivery schemes. Second, EDA should 
. embark upon a program of long-terra demonstrations that can measure the impact 
of telecommunications technology on ruraj. economies. Such demonstrations 
are especially timely, since the field of study^ investigating-telecommunica-r 

0 tions applications for tl>e service delivery-!^ urban areas, with the exception 
of cost-benefit analyses, has been researched in component parts for the last 

• several years. However, an integration of these component studies forming a 
total* systems approach and aAptfed to a specific rural sect^, could ^orm 
the basis for actual demonstration projects to test the theord.es involved 
in order to ascertain their applicability to the rural environments 

The lack of definitive studies projecting the post-benefit of tele- 



communications systems or evaluative data about cost-benefit for those 



,1 



•demonstrations conducted, points to a major void in tel€^communications re- 
search. EDA ran fill this void^ The izoact of such EDA demonstrations would 
be further maximized by the use of a task-team approach that combines members 
from local citizens groups, local, state ^rfti* regional governments, local 
education and economic development institutions, with other federal resource 
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organizations and multi-disciplined telecoAunications resource persons. 
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EDA's unique contribution to the fieid would be irts focus on the 
economic development aspect of resource allocation for telecomsuiiications, 
*as well as its- emphasis on changes in the quality of life of rurll residents 
afe measured by direct and |ndirefct -economic benefits*. 
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Resource Bibliography on TelecoiamunJcations 
and. Rural Development with Selected Annotations 

List of* Infomed JExperts ^ 

Question Format ' • 

Abstracts of the New Rural Society Project Repprts 

Ii].teragency Rural Cable Agreement 
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APPENDIX A 



RESOURCE BIBLIOGRAPHY ON TELECOMMUNICATIONS AND RUR.U 
DEVELOPMENT .WITH SELECTED^ .ANNOTATIONS 
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\ r BtBLIQGRAPftlC^t OVERVIP^ , 



'The literature^jtreating the field of /'telecomirWications and rural' 

^^^^ \ ' ' / V^' ' . ^ 

developjnent'^ was found to be highly fragmented; lacking in focus,, X 



direction,' and depth, and conapicously. low in volume.- ' Much pf'what 

has been included in this bibliography represents material disc^.ered ' 

under- the broad terminology of "telecommunications/Technology", and 

/'Raral/Economic* and community Development . "^^^^^V^ry little mater^l was 

found in the published^litera.ture prior. to 1975 on the impact (potential " 

or demonstrated) of telecommunications tBchnolog.ies .Upon the economic ' 

development of rtiral areas. , * • • . ^ ' 

• . An analysis of the citations ^included in this bibliography reveals 

\ that-125 citations were ^^lected" for includion, and that of .t^is total: 

^ ' ^ - , ' General T«echnAlogy ^ ' ' f^' 

o 34 citaticTris .could be*classif ied under the brpad subject 
, heading "General 'Technology .V'^ Jl^Tithin such a* category would* ' 
* ' those works regartied as ba^ic ox key to a general ^ ' • • ' 

y ^ understanding of ^ oable and other relat,ec^ telecommunications ^ . 

technologies; also incltyl^d here ar^ thqjse stifSi^ and repot t^s ^ 
* t which"* deal with technological applications ta*Urban.proble;ns, , ^ 
^■tbut 'have so|^ transfer potential /for rural applications orj • " 
^(Hfedaptations. -.t^e have alsg^n^luded under this heading the • 
▼ basic "cpraijiunicatiOTi/traSiei .substitutability: .studiej.whiph. ;* 
focus on -^economic implications of reducing the -need to travel- 
, for anyone in eitji^r- a rural or urban environment. ^ • 

, Cotnmund ty^Econnm'^^ ^p )evelopmen'& 




^^.pitations 6oui^ be regard^'as pr ima^ily^community/ 
econc(mic* development" related. These c^itations ref le^!c , |" - 

the * literature concerned! >*ith potential fo^r the dreyelopihent . • 

of rural a^eas; ideas and issiies conf rontin^g mihoribies and ^ 
loca'l community developers, ^nd the. question oX municipal/ 
public owneyfehip in" economic development.' ♦ " 

He^ldh/Education • .---v^ . : 

36 citations deal* with^^the broad areas <ff ,*^Educa^4^i^£r I^jsaltsh"' , ' 
* in' the. delivery^ of social s^rvi^'es via telecommunications ^ 
technology , 1 ^ i . / - . * / 

>r . >; . ion 



Social, Services Delivery * ^ ^ 
A 

0^ * 

15 cita-^ions found- deal with a. broader definition or 
"social services delivery" Coutside of" health and 
education) with particular implications for the inprdvemeut 
of the quality of rural life. 

Information Services 

14 citations in the bibliography are concerned essentially 
.with the provision of information services • Areas covered 
include: "the social potential of information technology;" 
"Interconnection of libraries via satellite," and "the planning 
of broad community information utilities." 



Interfacing Technology 

26 citations treat the subject of "interfacing technologies." 
Several of these studies focus on the cost benefits derived 
from linking several different technologies to 'form an 
efficient system for lihe delivery of vital services to rural 
areasi 



The list of resource centers and organizations ^.ncluded in this 
bibliography is not* meant to represent the total resource for technical 
assistance and information in the area of telecommunications and rural 
development, but does represent those o.rganizati'ons the staff of BTW/CRC 
has worked with in this area* " * 
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